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The friends of peace ought all carefullv to strive 


to pull toeether. Ignorance of accomplishments. 
hastv criticisms of tried and tested methods, assumed 
sunerioritv of new and striking modes of operation. 
and the like, invariahlv result in weakness, slowness, 
and disrennte. The nacifists. of all men, should be- 
ware of falline into these errors. 

The following parasraph was written by Hon. 
Osear S. Straus in the October number of the A mer- 
ican Review of Reviews. in a most interestine and 
instructive article on the dedication of the Peace 
Palace at The Hague: 

“Within the past few weeks three notable inter- 
national pacifist events have taken place—the meet- 
ing of the Institute of Tnternational Law at Oxford. 
the dedication of the Peace Palace at The Hague, 
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and also at The Hague the assembly of the Interna- 
tional Parliamentary Union.” 

It is difficult to understand how the Twentieth 
International Peace Congress should have been 
omitted from the list of “notable international pac- 
ifist events,” named by Mr. Straus as special marks 
of the growing power of the peace of the world. 
This Congress took place immediately in connection 
with the dedication of the Hague Peace Palace, was 
attended by nearly one thousand pacifists, including 
many prominent public men, was an unusually ef- 
fective demonstration, and was treated with the high- 
est respect and honor by the Dutch government itself. 

The mere omission of the Congress by Mr. Straus 
does not necessarily signify any unfavorable jude- 
ment on his part. The failure to speak of it may 
have been unintentional, as may have been the fail- 
ure to mention the Twenty-eighth International Con- 
vention of the International Law Association held at 
Madrid a little while earlier; but the conspicuous 
omission leads us to say a thing or two which ought 
to be emphasized by all peace workers. 

The international peace movement, as developed 
during the last century, and extraordinarily ampli- 
fied and strengthened within the last two decades, is 
one of the most remarkable social phenomena known 
in the history of men. The peace societies, increased 
to now nearly one thousand in number, operating in 
almost all the important centers of the world; the 
great Interparliamentary Union of over three thou- 
sand statesmen, the International Law Association 
and the kindred Institute of International Law, the 
Peace Congressés, international and national; the 
Governmental Peace Conferences at The Hague, the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, the 
Ginn World Peace Foundation, the Nobel Peace Prize 
Foundation, the vigorous Students’ Associations, the 
Workingmen’s Unions, the Women’s Peace Asso- 
ciations and committees and several kindred or- 
ganizations like the International Conciliation Asso- 
ciation, the Society for the Judicial Settlement of 
International Disputes, etc., must powerfully im- 
press all well-informed people of the extraordinary 
strength now lodged in the hands of the peace forces. 
It is of the utmost concern that all pacifists should 
acquaint themselves thoroughly with all phases of 
this movement, and not allow themselves haughtily 
to ignore and depreciate any of these peace forces 
because of supposed superiority of their own. The 
cause is the one and same splendid cause, whatever 
method may be used to advance it. 

An important group of peace workers are just now 
beginning to style themselves the “new pacifists.” 
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They are, unfortunately, we fear, making a serious 
mistake, if the criticism which we have heard indi- 
cates a settled attitude on their part toward the older 
workers, 

The economic attack upon war by Norman Angell 
and his friends is proving to be one of most extra- 
ordinary efficiency ; but it is not the only one. The 
older pacifism attacked war not only on moral and 
humanitarian grounds, but also on rational and eco- 
nomic grounds, as its history amply testifies, and has 
developed and modified its methods year after year. 
The “new pacifism” is nothing more than a phase of 
the old pacifism, as developed and modified under the 
extraordinary economic conditions of our day. The 
old pacifism in all its forms—and they are legion— 
is still doing its work in many efficient ways, espe- 
cially among the hundreds and thousands of men 
and women not much addicted to “high finance.” 
The newer economic movement will never accom- 
plish what it hopes to see done in destroying war 
without the support and vitalizing power of moral 
and humanitarian considerations. Our “new pac- 
ifists,” strong and wise as we recognize them to be, 
‘annot afford in any way to speak with reproach of 
the older peace workers. 





ad 


The Navy Program Again. 





It can well be understood that Secretary Daniels is 
naturally anxious to glorify his office, and is therefore 
recommending a much larger naval expenditure; but it 
is disturbing to hear that President Wilson himself is 
thinking favorably of a naval program larger than has 
met with the approval of the people of the nation as 
expressed in recent years in the votes of Congress. 

Considering that there are far too few officers and 
men for the ships we have, it would seem that $150,000,- 
000 were enough for any one Congress to appropriate 
for the navy. Considering that two billion dollars have 
been spent on the navy in the last three decades, we are 
at a loss to understand the oft-repeated statement that 
the navy is being neglected. Naval experts agree that, 
with the exception of England, the United States navy 
today has a greater potential power than any other. 
Notwithstanding various sophistries aiming to increase 
the naval program, the building of the Panama Canal 
will add materially to the efficiency of this branch of the 
national defense. 
upon to put our hands in our pockets for a three-battle- 


Why, therefore, should we be called 


ship in the place of the one-battleship program approved 


by the last two sessions of Congress ? 

But—Senator O’Gorman and a few others to the con- 
trary notwithstanding—we do not believe that the pres- 
ent administration, already conspicuous because of its 
efforts in behalf of international peace, can be prevailed 
upon to recommend any perceptible increase in our pres- 
ent naval program, 


No one knows better than Presi- 
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dent Wilson that the world is becoming more and more 
aware of the anachronism of war, of its unjustifiable, 
unbearable economic burdens, of its moustrous stupidity. 
The great practical problem of world politics today is 
the abolition of the war system—a system which would 
speedily die were it not for the artificial stimulation 
from the great armaments and other interests. Mili- 
tarism spokes the wheel of civilization. It is sapping 
more and more the life blood of liberty, and we must 
get rid of it or give up civilization. The world can no 
longer ignore this matter. The issue between Krupp 
ism and organized justice is being rapidly and most 
sharply drawn. We cannot afford to temporize in the 
premises. ‘To enlarge the naval program beyond its 
present enormous proportion would be as irrational as 
it would be dangerous. Let the friends of peace in all 
parts of the nation be immediately on the alert that 
Congress especially may not be blinded by the special 
pleaders among the militarists, and thus destroy the 
immense influence of the two great recent victories for 
the arrest of naval armaments. 





Alfred H. Love and His Peace Work. 


Alfred H. Love, whose death occurred on June 29 
last, was for more than half a century one of the best 
known advocates of the peace cause. His increasing 
years had not abated his activity, and until within a few 
weeks of his death he was still engaged in writing and 
otherwise laboring for the movement. 

Mr. Love was born in Philadelphia, September 7, 
1830, and had been since 1853 engaged in the cloth and 
woolen business, being in later years senior member of 
the firm of A. H. Love & Company, woolen commission 
merchants. Much of the money used for the work of 
the Universal Peace Union was contributed from his 
private means. 

Reform movements claimed his interest from early 
manhood ; even as a schoolboy he wrote essays on sub- 
jects of this kind. He was active in the cause of the 
abolition of slavery; then later temperance, prison re- 
form, and peace claimed his attention. For forty-three 
years he was official visitor of prisons in the State of 
Pennsylvania, often aiding discharged prisoners in their 
search for employment. He was also at one time editor 
of the “Prison Journal.” In the midst of his active 
life he found time to serve humanity in many ways. 

With the peace movement he had been most closely 
identified. When the Universal Peace Union was 
formed in 1866 he was made its president, a position he 
held continuously until the time of his death. He was 
editor of the “Bond of Peace,” then of the “Voice of 
Peace,” which later became known as the “Peacemaker 
and Court of Arbitration.” Only a short time before 
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his death he edited the midsummer number of this jour- 
nal, and with that issue laid down his editorial pen be- 
cause of illness. 

At the beginning of the Civil War Mr. Love felt that 
it would be inconsistent for him to sell goods for use in 
the army, and declined to do so. This conscientious ac- 
tion caused the dissolution of the firm with which he 
was connected, and brought him great pecuniary loss 
as well as persecution. Later, when he was drafted 
into the army, he stood firm for his principles, and 
finally succeeded in gaining release from military serv- 
ice through the mediation of President Lincoln and of 
Secretary Stanton. He had offered to go as nurse to 
the sick and wounded soldiers, instead of performing 
the military service demanded of him. 

At the time of the opening of the war with Spain, 
his efforts to prevent conflict were so earnest and un- 
ceasing that he was charged with disloyalty and suf- 
fered threats of personal violence. The Universal 
Peace Union was put out of its rooms in Independence 
Hall because of his correspondence with the Spanish 
government, though he had urged the Queen Regent 
and the Prime Minister of Spain to grant the freedom 
of Cuba and avoid war, and Mr. Love was finally burnt 
in effigy in the streets of Chester. It is only fair to say 
that the substantial people of Pennsylvania had noth- 
ing to do with this petty persecution of Mr. Love, and 
he continued always to stand in the community as an 
honorable and patriotic citizen. 

For many years the Universal Peace Union, through 
the efforts of Mr. Love and his friends, held its anni- 
versary meetings in a grove in Mystic, Connecticut, in 
the form of a four or five days’ convention. Thousands 
of people from the surrounding community. were pres- 
ent on the grounds, and the daily sessions were ad- 
dressed by peace speakers from Philadelphia and other 
cities. A “Peace Temple” was finally built in the grove 
for the accommodation of the meetings, but the project 
had at last to be given up because of lack of funds, and 
the anniversary meetings were held in Pennsylvania 
during the last few years. 

The “Peacemaker,” the monthly organ of the Uni- 
versal Peace Union, has continued to be published in 
Philadelphia until the time of the editor’s death. 

Mr. Love was often criticized for mixing with his 
peace propaganda several projects which were not con- 
sidered by many as germane or judicious. Thus not a 
few peace workers found themselves unable to co-operate 
with him in some of his efforts. In recounting, in later 
years, his many labors for the cause and in noting its 
remarkable growth, he was sometimes disposed to speak 
as if he himself had been the chief factor in the accom- 
plishment of the great results, failing to recognize as 
fully as he should have done that many men and many 
forces had been effectively at work. 
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He passed away in a ripe old age, strong in fidelity 
to his principles, and assured that the final triumph 
of the cause of universal peace was not far distant. 





The Independence of the Philippines. 


As a result of the war with Spain in 1898, the United 
States came into possession of Porto Rico, Guam, and 
the Philippine Islands. 
that Porto Rico and Guam were retained by the United 
States under the rules of war as compensation in part 
for her expenses, and that the Philippines were given to 
the United States for $20,000,000. There seems to be 
no agitating question about the government of Guam or 
Porto Rico, but the Filipino peoples aspire to govern 
themselves. 

In the second paragraph of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence are these familiar words: 
instituted among men, deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed.” This statement may be 
said to be the cornerstone of our national liberty; be- 
cause of it imperialism is as foreign to the principles 
of the fathers as anarchy itself. Indeed, we have stood 
before the world for over a century as a teacher of the 
doctrine of self-government. Students of United States 
history have watched, therefore, with keen interest for 
an announcement from the Democratic Administration 
of its policy toward the people of the Philippines. 
Upon reading the definite statement voiced by the newly- 
appointed Governor-General of those distant islands, 
a statement phrased undoubtedly by the President of 
the United States himself, one is led to believe that the 
And after all 
why should we not regard ourselves as “trustees acting 


It was generally understood 


“Governments are 


torch of democracy has been lit anew. 


not for the advantage of the United States, but for the 
benefit of the Philippine Islands?” Why not make every 
step one toward the “ultimate independence of the 


islands,” 


and take such steps as rapidly as the safety 
and genuine interests of the land permit ? 

The entire policy of the Administration toward the 
Philippine Islands, as already outlined, is a large, con- 
structive, statesmanlike policy which, if carried to the 
end, will add another real star to the banner of Amer- 
ican statecraft. 
guide us to the next” sounds hopeful, but that the Ad- 
ministration should prove its faith in concrete perform- 
ance at once is still more hopeful. It is proposed to 
give to the native citizens of the islands a majority in 
the appointive commission, which corresponds to our 
Senate and which acts with the local legislature in mak- 
ing the laws, a fine recognition of the “political capacity 
of those native citizens who have already come forward 
to represent and lead their people in affairs.” It would 
seem that this large, generous attitude of a nation to- 
ward a growing but dependent people might well be 


“After each step taken, experience will 
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expected to serve as an example to the other colonial 
nations of the world. Since John Hay emphasized gen- 
uine diplomacy as “telling the truth,” statesmanship 
has been rapidly coming to its own. The present atti- 
tude of the United States Government toward the Phil- 
ippine Islands ought to be an encouragement to every 
believer in a righteous world-democracy. 





+ee —— —_— 


Our New Minister to the Netherlands. 


Prof. Henry Van Dyke, D. D., LL. D., Professor of 
English Literature, Princeton University, himself a de- 
scendant of Dutch ancestors who came to this country 
in 1652, has just taken up his duties as Minister to Hol- 
land. He presented his credentials to Queen Wilhelmina 
at the Palace of Het Loo October 6. It is of importance 
to the peace cause that such an intelligent and ardent 
advocate of international amity should represent this 
country, especially at this time, at The Hague. Before 
leaving for his new post he was interviewed by the New 
York Times, which in its columns of September 1 gives 
nearly a page to the Doctor’s views on the new diplomacy. 
Referring to the time when the popular idea of diplo- 
macy was that of a “game of skill between accomplished 
liars,” the Doctor pointed out that we have reached an 
entirely different conception. He believes that as a man 
can no longer stay in business unless he delivers his 
“goods up to sample,” so a diplomat will lamentably fail 
unless he speaks the truth. He went on to say that it 
is the further task of diplomacy to explain misunder- 
standings, if possible; to allay anger and compose diffi- 
culties—in short, “to aid the government in maintain- 
ing peace, which is certainly the chief end and duty of 
all governments.” 

“Diplomacy, at least in one of its aspects, is the art of 
peacemaking on a large scale.” He frankly stated that 
his main reason for accepting the President’s appoint- 
ment lay in his desire to render some small service to the 
cause of international peage. He added: “A funda- 
mental thing which we must recognize is that there is 
only one moral law, which in its essence is the same for 
nations as for individuals, although, of course, the modes 
of application and expression may be different.” Re- 
ferring to Lord Haldane’s recent difficulty in finding an 
English synonym for the German “sittlichkeit,” he sug- 
gested the word “politethics” as possibly descriptive of 
national morals, suggesting, as it does, that ethical factor 
in politics which is essential to true national greatness. 

Expressing his belief that “there isn’t any honor in 
the world greater than the honor of doing a piece of 
good work well,” our new Minister concluded his inter- 
view with these words: 

“T always remember how Grover Cleveland began his 


lecture on the Venezuelan dispute. Said he: 
“All of us know that a great many of the quarrels 
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between neighbors are of the nature of a dispute about 
a line fence.’ 

“That was exactly what the Venezuelan controversy 
amounted to; similarly simplified, many international 
complications might be robbed of mystery and reduced 
to terms which every man could understand. Thus re- 
duced, they would usually cease to be threats against the 
peace of the world and become mere matters to be reason- 
ably adjusted according to the dictates of honesty and 
common sense. In the growth of tendencies in this 
direction lies the world’s greatest hope of peace. What 
greater honor can we imagine for the United States, the 
most powerful republic that the world has ever seen, than 
to be a leader along this path? 

“T know that this is what President Wilson and the 
Administration desire. He is called a scholar, an aca- 
demician, a profound student of jurisprudence and civil 
government; and he is all that. But he is first of all a 
plain man of the American pattern, and a sincere friend 
of peace with honor and power.” 





Editorial Notes. 


The Second Hague Conference in 
1907 recommended to the Powers the 
assembly of a Third Conference, to be 
held within a period corresponding to that which 
elapsed between the first and second conferences, which 
was eight years. It suggested that the date should be 
fixed by common agreement between the Powers, and 
urged the desirability of a preparatory committee to be 
charged by the governments with the task of collecting 
the various proposals to be submitted to the Conference ; 
in short, to prepare a program “some two years before 
the probable date of the meeting.” A few governments 
have appointed their local committees, but no nation as 
yet has taken the initiative either as to the date or the 
program of this most important Conference. This Con- 
ference should meet in 1915, and the international com- 
mittee for the study and preparation of the program 
should be formed at once. The time of the meeting 
should be definitely announced. It would be most ap- 
propriate if our own government, which took such a 
strong initiative in the interest of the Second Confer- 
ence, were to take an equally strong initiative in con- 
nection with the Third. If this is to be, the time is at 
hand. 


The Third Hague 
Conference. 





Charles W. Eliot No writer for a generation has writ- 
and the Far East. ten more clearly or more convincingly 

of American affairs than Charles Wil- 
liam Eliot, for forty years president of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and president emeritus of that institution since 
1909. Under instructions from the Division of Inter- 
course and Education of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, Dr. Eliot left New York, Novem- 
ber 7, 1911, for an investigating trip around the world 
lasting nearly a year. The report on his observations 
made in China and Japan is now printed, and will be 
distributed free by the Carnegie Endowment upon ap- 
plication to the secretary, 2 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C. If one is interested in the internal affairs of 
present-day China or Japan, if one would know the 
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facts and impressions gathered at first hand from the 
field by this most keen observer, if one would know 
intimately the tremendous difficulties confronting young 
statesmen in the Far East, if one would see vividly the 
effects of the meeting of Oriental and Occidental civili- 
zations during a half century in Japan and the signifi- 
cance of this to the new and struggling Republic of 
China, one must read this broad, scholarly, and trench- 
ant report. 

Among other things, Dr. Eliot concludes that one of 
our great tasks is to create or support agencies compe- 
tent to reduce, relieve, or prevent the wrongs, miseries, 
and illusions which have caused and are still causing 
wars. He urges a greater publicity in governmental 
and commercial transactions, and the probing of all 
secrecies and hidings in the family, in industries, in 
legislation and administration. He favors a finer culti- 
vation among all nations of public spirit, the extension 
of universal elementary education, the spread of libra- 
ries, hospitals, dispensaries, training schools for nurses, 
and technical and professional schools. He believes in 
the frank recognition of the present necessity of main- 
taining in all countries armed forces for protective 
duty against aggression from without or disintegration 
from within, in an international force to secure peace 
and order on the seas, in an unhampered water-borne 
commerce, in a deepening of those economic, industrial, 
political, and religious sentiments which manifestly tend 
to purify and strengthen family life and to secure lib- 
erty, domestic joys, public tranquillity, health, and 
morality. 

While it is difficult to picture and harmonize the de- 
tails involved in some of the suggestions,.such, for ex- 
ample, as an international naval force, the fact remains 
that this report will be extensively read. We venture 
also to prophesy that its influence will be profound, 
both in this country and in the Far East. 





It will be quite wrong to conclude 


The Cost 

of “4 ~ that the great cost of the Balkan wars 
has been confined wholly to the Balkan 

States. The world has felt the drain. Russia, Austria, 


and Hungary, for example, have mobilized their armies 
and made preparations for war, netting additional ex- 
penses to the extent of $200,000,000. It is impossible 
to estimate the enormous increase of expenses for mili- 
tary tests in Germany and France because of the south- 
eastern struggles. Five hundred million dollars is prob- 
ably a conservative estimate of the additional military 
and naval burden those little States have meant to the 
rest of Europe. Of course this says nothing of the 
serious drain upon the banking resources of the nations. 
The depression in United States as well as European 
securities is undoubtedly due in part at least to the ter- 
rific conflagration in the Balkans. Again, war is in- 
variably followed by industrial depression. This was 
true after England’s war with the Boers, after the war 
between the United States and Spain, and after the war 
between Italy and Turkey. In Italy we are informed 
that there is not only industrial depression as a result 
of the war with Turkey, but strikes are spreading exten- 
sively over that land, taxes have been materially in- 
creased, the cost of living has perceptibly advanced, and 
the country is witnessing an unrest among the people 
vnegualled in years. The cost of armed conflict defeats 
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the ends of conflict, the victors losing as much, if not 
more, than the defeated. But, further, an armed con- 
flict between two civilized nations is a drain not only 
upon them, but upon the world. 





The Lord 
Chancellor 
of England. 


It was an unusual event that Vis- 
count Haldane, Lord Chancellor of 
England, should be at the meeting of 
the American Bar Association at Montreal, early in 
September. One is led to ask, in the presence of such 
a circumstance, why has one so distinguished at home 
traveled so far at such an expense, especially in terms 
of time and strength? This question is difficult to 
answer except that he and his nation, among the other 
leaders and nations, recognize the rapidly growing de- 
mand of the age that there must be a finer and more 
effective international co-operation. 

To such a body of men learned in the law, it could 
not have been new to hear that, beside the actual code 
of statute law, there is a standard of conduct recognized 
by the community, a general will and spirit, a system 
of customs, a “Sittlichtkeit,” unwritten but universal 
and mandatory. Every student of law begins with 
Blackstone’s distinction between written and unwritten 
law. But the Lord Chancellor’s contribution consisted 
in his enlargement of the conception to include an in- 
ternational unwritten law. He emphasized that nations 
may form a group among themselves, with common 
ideals and elements of coherence sufficiently strong to 
develop a general law with sufficient binding power to 
make it a reliable sanction for international obligations. 

Largely because of such a faith the nations are con- 
sidering their neighbors’ point of view more and more. 
A high standard of ideals in international relations is 
developing because of it. Now and then, indeed, this 
common interest among nations ends in a social habit 
of thought and action which, in turn, crystallizes here 
and there into a treaty. 

The distinguished jurist referred also to the one hun- 
dred years of peace between the United States and Great 
Britain, a period of deepening mutual understanding. 
During this hundred vears there has been developing 
between these two nations an international “Sittlich- 
keit” with something of the binding quality of the un- 
written law of States. This is something far more im- 
portant and significant than mere hospitality. He quite 
properly conceived it to be an Anglo-Saxon unity of 
large aims and purposes. Tt was like him to view the 
meeting which he addressed as a symbol of a great aspi- 
ration extending beyond the limits of the assemblage, 
and to conceive of it as the expression of the desire that 
we should steadily direct our thoughts to how we can 
draw into closest harmony the nations of a race in which 
all of us have a common pride. He added: “If that be 
now a far-spread inclination, then indeed may the people 
of three great countries say to Jerusalem, ‘Thou shalt 
be built, and to the Temple, “Thy foundation shall be 
laid.’ ” 





Mr. Winston Churchill, First Lord 
of the British Admiralty, urged again 
at Manchester, England, October 18, 


An Important 
Suggestion. 


the co-operstion of the British and German governments 
toward a joint cessation in naval construction for at 
least a vear. 


How this invitation will be received, of 
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course, we do not know; but such an utterance from 
such a source presents an unusual opportunity for the 
United States to speak an encouraging word, to fire a 
peaceful shot which would surely be heard around the 
world. To congratulate the British government upon 
such a suggestion, officially to declare the readiness of 
our people to co-operate in a joint limitation of naval 
programs, and thus to help check the irrational and 
wasteful expenditures now burdening the nations, would 
be most appropriate. That our own Secretary of the 
Navy favors the plan is hopeful, but approval from the 
President would be of great encouragement at a time 
when encouragement is much needed, especially in 
Germany. 





October 31, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Congressman Hensley, of 
Missouri, introduced what is now 
known as House Resolution 298. The resolution reads 
as follows: 

“Resolved, That in the opinion of the House of Rep- 
resentatives the declaration of the Lord of the Admiralty 
of Great Britain, the Right Hon. Winston Churchill, 
that the Government of the United Kingdom is willing 
and ready to co-operate with other Governments to se- 
eure for one year a suspension of naval construction 
programs, offers the means of immediately lessening the 
enormous burdens of the people and avoiding the waste 
of investment in war material. 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be furnished 
the President, with the request that, so far as he can 
do so, having due regard for the interests of the United 
States, he use his influence to consummate the agree- 
ment suggested by the Right Hon. Winston Churchill.” 

This resolution was not only defended by such Con- 
gressmen as Mr. Slayden of Texas, but Speaker Clark 
descended to the floor, and, accompanied by frequent 
applause, eloquently championed the resolution. 


House Resolu- 
tion 298. 





It is not often that Mr. Finley Peter 
Dunne lets his philosophy nod. He 
is performing a service to our serious- 
minded, sometimes too serious-minded, reformers quite 
equal, if not superior, to that performed by Artemus 
Ward in the middle of the last century. Touching upon 
the problem of disarmament, however, he recently closed 
one of his delicious dialogues with these words: 


“T shud think,” said Mr. Hennessy, “that sinsi- 
ble nations cud always arbytrate annything.” 

“They cud,” said Mr. Dooley, “but d’ye think a 
lot iv foolish people ar’re anny less foolish than 
anny wan iv thim? Besides, I ain’t sure that a 
fight ain’t sometimes betther thin a lawsuit. It 
laves less hard feelin’.” 


Of course the weakness of this lies in the fact that it 
ignores the superior mental and moral judgments of the 
group as compared with the individual. Our supreme 
hope in any social advance, our confidence in the ulti- 
mate abolition of war, is based upon the fact that col- 
lective judgments average superior to average individual 
judgments. Yes, Mr. Dooley, of course “a lot iv foolish 
people” are “less foolish than anny wan iv them.” 


Mr. Dooley 
Nods. 
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We might also take exception to the philosophy that 
a fight is sometimes better than a lawsuit on the theory 
that it “laves less hard feelin’.” The fight between in- 
dividuals has been outlawed by the judgment and stat- 
utes of civilized States. Civilized States will yet apply 
the same judgment and statutes unto themselves. But 
Mr. Dooley knows this, and before long he will be tell- 
ing it to Mr. Hennessy. 


2 e@ --- -— 


Among the Peace Organizations. 


Writing for an English newspaper, Mr. Tighe Hop- 
kins said recently, among other things: “Since Mr. Nor- 
man Angell in ‘The Great Illusion’ gave respectable 
burial in the dustbin to some axioms of statecraft that 
referred us to the Georgian era (or earlier), and some 
theories of warfare that were actually doomed when 
Napoleon was planting cabbages in St. Helena, there 
has been a stir of feeling through the world.” 

This article has moved Mr. William C. Searle to an- 
nounce that “the New Peace Movement is about to start 
a journal of its own.” The title of the journal, the 
first number of which is probably just out, will be “War 


and Peace,” with a sub-title, “A Norman Angell 
Monthly.” 
Mr. Searle, the editor of the new magazine, an- 


nounces that it will not confine itself entirely to Mr. 
Angell’s ideas, but will deal with general matters re- 
lating to international peace. While the first number 
has not yet reached us, it is announced to contain a car- 
toon by Bateman, of “Punch ;” a poem by Alfred Noyes; 
contributions by Lord Loreburn, the ex-Lord Chan- 
cellor; Sir Frederick Pollock, Mr. G. M. Perris, and 
Mr. “Paul Dix.” The last writer entitles his paper 
“The Raw Material of Krupps”—by which he means 
the men who stand up to be shot in war. The men who 
have promised to contribute to the new magazine repre- 
sent the best in modern English letters. It is proposed 
to feature articles adverse to the views of Mr. Angell 
also, and to run a review of current events. In speak- 
ing of the enterprise, Mr. Angell himself explains that 
the promoters of the movement wish to bring before the 
mind of the European public the significance of a few 
simple, ascertainable, tangible facts in such fashion that 
they will frame unconsciously a worthy hypothesis of 
international society, which will lead to deductions suffi- 
ciently correct and sufficiently widespread to do for the 
political groups what has already been done for the re- 
ligious groups. 


No. 8, Volume I, of The Peacemaker is at hand. 
This is the official organ of the Associated Councils of 
Churches in the British and German Empires for foster- 
ing friendly relations between the two peoples. It is 
published quarterly by the British Council at its office, 
41 Parliament street, London, 8S. W. Some of its in- 
teresting articles are: “Sittlichkeit, ” “A German Peace 
Manifesto,” “Effects of a German-British War on Mis- 
sions.” 


Dr. Sidney L, Gulick, who has lived twenty-five years 
in Japan, delivered a number of lectures under the 
auspices of the California Peace Society early in Octo- 
ber. In Los Angeles he spoke before the City Club of 
business men, the Severance Club, and a number of 
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churches. He also addressed the students at the Uni- 
versity of California, the Los Angeles High School, the 
Occidental College, and other organizations. There are 
few men in America better able to speak on questions 
pertaining to the Orient than Dr. Gulick. 


Under the auspices of the Lake Mohonk Conference 
on International Arbitration, three prizes are offered for 
essays submitted by college students. One of these 
prizes is of $100 for the best essay on “International 
Arbitration,” by an undergraduate man student. The 
donor of this prize is Chester Dewitt Pugsley, Esq. 
The other two prizes, the first of $200 and the second 
of $100, is for the best essays on “International Peace,” 
by undergraduate women students of any college or 
university in the United States. The donor of this 
prize is Mrs. Elmer Black. The conditions governing 
the contests are: The contest closes March 15, 1914. 
Each contestant is requested to append to the essay a 
list of works consulted, if possible with specific refer- 
ences. The term “undergraduate student” applies to 
one who, in a college or scientific school, is doing the 
work prescribed for the degree of bachelor, or its techni- 
cal equivalent. Essays must not exceed 5,000 words, 
and must be written, preferably in typewriting, on one 
side only, of plain paper, 8x 10% inches. Manuscripts 
not easily legible will not be considered. Each essay 
should bear a nom de plume or arbitrary sign which 
should be included in an accompanying letter giving the 
writer’s real name, college, class, and home address. 
Both letter and essay should reach H. C. Phillips, Secre- 
tary Lake Mohonk Conference (address, until December 
1, 1913, Mohonk Take, N. Y.; December 1, 1913, to 
April 1, 1914, 3531 Fourteenth St. N. W., Washington, 
D. C.), not later than March 15, 1914. Essays should 
be mailed flat (not rolled). The award of the prize will 
be made at the Lake Mohonk Conference in May, 1914. 

The judges of the men’s essays are Hon. Charlemagne 
Tower, former Ambassador to Germany; Rear-Admiral 
John P. Merrell, and Mr. Arthur D. Call; the judges of 
the women’s essays are Mr. Hamilton Holt, editor of 
The Independent; Prof. Samuel T. Dutton, and Mrs. 
Henry Villard. 


The Japan Society of New York has recently sum- 
marized some pertinent suggestions made by Mr. George 
Kennan. These suggestions are: 


1. Japan should recognize that on the Pacific coast there 
is a fear of unrestricted Asiatic immigration, based partly 
on economic considerations and partly on belief that it 
would be a dangerous experiment to try on a large scale 
the blending of different races. The Japanese people should 
give dispassionate consideration to these fears and continue 
to restrict emigration to the United States and prevent such 
an increase of the Japanese population in the Pacific coast 
- might be socially, politically, or commercially embarrass- 
ng. 

2. America should give to the Japanese who are now here, 
and to those who are permitted to come here, all the rights 
and privileges granted to immigrants from Europe, includ- 
ing the right of naturalization. 

3. The Congress should enact a law giving to the National 
Government exclusive jurisdiction of all questions affecting 
the rights of aliens under international treaties, and should 
expressly prohibit State legislatures from encroaching upon 
this power. 


Our California office has recently sent out a card an- 
nouncing that it will aid high school or college students 
and others to prepare discussions on Peace and Arbi- 
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tration, and supply peace literature and bibliographical 
references for those who desire them. Mr. Root an- 
nounces his special addresses on International Peace 
and Arbitration to be “The Doom of War, and Why:” 
“The World-wide Peace Movement,” and “Popular Fal- 
lacies Concerning War.” 


_The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
division of Intercourse and Education, is furnishing 
peace items for the press. 


Brief Peace Notes. 


The World Peace Foundation furnished a float 
for the Columbus Day parade in Boston. The float 
bore the motto, “Forty-four Nations at the Hague Peace 
Conference.” Forty-four boys in bright uniform, each 
with a flag of a different nation, were impressively 
grouped on the float. The Massachusetts Peace Society 
was also represented with a float bearing the motto, 
“Law Replaces War,” presenting in striking contrast a 
grim collection of armor, guns, cannon, and other para- 
phernalia of the old war system, with a mourning widow 
and orphans kneeling beside them, and a fine figure of 
Justice with her scales, typifying the dawning method 
of Law in the settlement of international disputes. It 
has been suggested that the Sage Foundation in New 
York, which is carefully studying the possibilities of the 
pageant in public education, might well take a hint 
from such floats and make Peace Day in the schools a 
most brilliant and persuasive educational propaganda. 


... The Institute of International Law at its meet- 
ing in Oxford in August agreed to assume permanently 
the position of official adviser to the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. The task is to be han- 
dled through a “consultative committee” composed of 
the president of the institute, the secretary-general, and 
nine other members serving two years each. As a re- 
sult of this arrangement, plans are already laid for the 
establishment of an Academy of International Law to 
sit annually in August, September, and October at the 
Temple of Peace in The Hague. At the first session of 
this Academy next summer, the well-known French 
pacifist, M. Louis Renault, will give thirty lectures on 
arbitration. ‘It is expected that the governments will 
designate men directly from their own diplomatic corps 
to attend this academy as students. It is proposed to 
develop the curriculum along the lines suggested by a 
former Prime Minister of Russia, Mr. Storsa, the man 
who first proposed such an academy. 


Prof. Frank J. Goodnow, professor of public law 
at Columbia University, who was sent to China at the 
request of the new government to act as adviser in 
drawing up a constitution for the republic, will this year 
give an account of American institutions in two of the 
large Chinese universities. He is to lecture for five 
months at Peking University, and will then conduct a 
series of lectures at the Government, formerly the Im- 
perial, University. 

. That Secretary Bryan should lecture before the 
Chautauquas of this country has aroused considerable 
adverse criticism, especially from the European press. 
The Secretary has a valiant defender in the Baroness 
Bertha von Suttner, who, in the “Neue Freie Presse” of 
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Vienna, September 16, refers to her own personal ex- 
periences on the Chautauqua platform. The Baroness 
explains to the Europeans the dignity and effective work 
done by the Chautauqua Society, shows how in no sense 
it is a “variety show,’ and reminds her readers that 
many of America’s best men and women co-operate with 
the movement. She mentions particularly the United 
States Commissioner of Education, P, P. Claxton, and 
Ex-President Taft. 


The British committee is taking the British Peace 
Centenary seriously. Two-column advertisements run- 
ning the entire length of the London papers are evi- 
dences of their purpose to raise $300,000 to carry out 
the British program for the celebration. In the same 
advertisement an appeal is made for $40,000 at once 
with which to purchase Sulgrave Manor. Such a dis- 
play of serious interest on the part of the distinguished 
committee is certainly stimulating. 


The governments of France and Haiti have signed 
an agreement to arbitrate the French claims set forth 
in 1910. United States, Germany, Great Britain, and 
Italy are also pecuniarily interested. The agreement 
also covers the claims of Syrians and Ottomans, pro- 
tégés of France and Haiti. 


‘ The following, from the speech of the Right Hon- 
orable David Lloyd-George, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, discussing the British budget before the House 
of Commons not long ago, is of interest and value. He 
says, in part: 

“The largest increases since 1861 have been in arma- 
ments. I have pointed out that 1861 represented high- 
water mark at that date of the cost of armaments. It 
was then £28,285,000; it is now £74,544,000—an in- 
crease of £46,000,000. It was then growing at the rate 
of hundreds of thousands per year; it is now growing 
at the rate of millions a year. Since I have had the 
privilege of occupying my present office, expenditure on 
ermaments has grown by £15,000,000, and I see no pros- 
pect of this very menacing growth coming to an end 
unless there is some fundamental change in the attitude 
and policy of the nations of the earth. 

“The expenditure on armaments differs from every 
other expenditure in two respects. It is non-productive 
and the increase or diminution in armaments is not de- 
pendent upon the will of the individual government that 
initiates the expenditure, or even of the House of Com- 
mons that sanctions the expenditure—it depends upon 
the concerted or rather competitive will of a number of 
great nations of whom we constitute one of the most 
potent. Armaments count for the largest, and I think 
the most sterile, increase since 1861.” 

, It is being hinted in the press that President 
Wilson proposes to ask Congress to repeal the clause of 
the canal act freeing American ships from tolls. 

.- The Garton Foundation has been organized in 
England recently for the purpose of promoting the study 
of international questions, primarily from the point of 
view of economics. Its directors are Rt. Hon. Arthur 
Balfour, formerly Prime Minister; Lord Esher, of the 
Committee of Imperial Defense; Norman Angell and 
Sir Richard Garton. Mr. Bernard Noel Langdon- 
Davies, representing this Foundation, is now making a 
short tour through the United States under the auspices 
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of the American Association for International Concilia- 
tion. Four others are doing a similar work in other 
countries. The appeal throughout is to the reason of 
the people rather than to sentiment and emotion. 


The Kansas Yearly Meeting of Friends, repre- 
senting Kansas and Oklahoma, was held at Wichita, 
October 8-15. As a result of an address given by Mr. 
W. G. Hubbard on “Battles Won and Battles On,” the 
meeting voted unanimously to send a communication to 
President Wilson, Secretary Bryan, and the United 
States Senators from Kansas and Oklahoma, congratu- 
lating the administration upon the attitude toward Mex- 
ico and upon the Administration’s peace plan. Among 
other things, the communication says: “The rivalry be- 
tween the great nations in building more navies, which 
they protest they do not mean to use, we regard as a 
foolish, wasteful, and wicked policy that has been out- 
grown by our great civilization.” 


Since the revelations of Dr. Liebknecht in the 
German Reichstag last spring, Charles Edward Russell’s 
article in the November Pearson’s, George H. Perris’ 
exposition of the “War Traders” in England, and Secre- 
tary Bryan’s hint that American armor-plate firms are 
not guiltless, there is a growing demand for a congres- 
sional investigation of the question whether our arma- 
ment firms are or are not creating war scares and con- 
ducting a continual propaganda for the purpose of in- 
creasing profits from the government military expendi- 
tures. 


The Work of the Balkan Commission. 


Various reports have been published concerning the 
work of the Balkan Commission, several of which have 
carried the impression that the members met with little 
success. The report, which we understand is now prac- 
tically completed, will probably be published in about a 
month. Information reaching our office leads us to be- 
lieve that this report will show that the Commission 
accomplished far more than heretofore believed. 

On Tuesday, August 19, the full Commission held an 
extended conference in Paris, when its plans were fully 
outlined and arrangements were made for the journey. 
The full Commission, appointed under the auspices of 
the Carnegie Endowment, were: Baron d’Estournelles 
de Constant; Prof. Wilhelm Paszkowski, of the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, for Germany; Herr Redlich, Imperial 
Counsellor, for Austria; Prof. Samuel Train Dutton, of 
Columbia University, for America; H. N. Brailsford, 
for England; M. Milukoff, the Liberal leader in the 
Douma, for Russia; Justin Godart, a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, who, with Baron d’Estournelles 
de Constant, represented France. Messrs. Godart, Dut- 
ton, Milukoff, and Brailsford were made delegates of 
the Commission to carry on the inquiry. They left 
Paris on August 20 and, making a brief visit in Vienna, 
went directly to Belgrade. Here they witnessed for two 
days the celebration of the victories, which were partici- 
pated in by the royal family, officers of state, and some 
of the returned soldiers. Here, as in the other coun- 
tries, the military hospitals were carefully inspected 
and some valuable information obtained. From Bel- 
grade the Commission went, as fast as the unsettled 
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conditions would permit, to Saloniki, where an impor- 
tant part of their work was accomplished. Saloniki is 
such a melting pot at the present time, there were so 
many refugees there from all parts of Macedonia, and 
so many things have happened in that quarter of the 
country, that the Commission had an excellent oppor- 
tunity there to take depositions and to gather informa- 
tion. They were aided by the consuls, by American and 
French Catholic missionaries, and by many who had 
actually been sufferers on account of the wars. To 
economize time, Mr. Milukoff went to Constantinople 
and made careful inquiries there, as well as at Adrian- 
ople and the surrounding villages, concerning the 
effects of the war and irregularities committed, espe- 
cially by the Turks and Bulgarians. Mr. Godart jour- 
neyed to Athens to investigate there the economic con- 
ditions and consequences of the war. Mr. Brailsford 
continued the work in Saloniki, while Dr. Dutton took 
a journey with an interpreter into southern Macedonia, 
visiting Serres, Drama, Doxato, and Cavalla, where seri- 
ous fighting occurred and where some of the most terri- 
ble atrocities were committed. The Commission finally 
met in Sophia and spent two weeks there taking testi- 
mony from returned prisoners, refugees, soldiers, priests, 
and schoolmasters, many of whom had met with all 
kinds of unhappy experiences either during the war or 
because of the unsettled conditions in Macedonia. While 
the Servian government objected to Mr. Milukoff be- 
cause of some of his writings, and while the Greek gov- 
ernment protested against Mr. Brailsford for similar 
reasons, the other members of the Commission were 
everywhere treated with great consideration. During 
Dr, Dutton’s journeyings in Macedonia the Greek gov- 
ernment insisted upon providing conveyances, guards, 
and entertaining him at hotels during the entire trip. 
All this was done at the command of Governor Drago- 
mis of Macedonia. In Sophia the Bulgarian govern- 
ment furnished every possible facility for the Commis- 
sion, assigning persons to act as guides and assistants, 
furnishing automobiles and apartments in the Parlia- 
ment House for the hearing of testimony. Here, as in 
Saloniki, the Commission came into contact with peo- 
ple from almost every part of the Balkan country, and 
gathered a mass of information much greater than they 
could possibly use in their report, for it has been de- 
cided to publish nothing but what has been carefully 
verified and attested, greatly differing in this regard 
from some of the newspaper articles which have been 
printed. 

President Butler, as a director of the Department of 
Intercourse and Education of the Carnegie Endowment, 
by initiating this investigation certainly intended to 
indict no nation, neither did he intend that the Com- 
mission should set itself up as judge. As horrible as 
have been many of the incidents of the war and the ac- 
companying brutalities, we shall have to remember that 
it has been a war by peoples who have long cherished 
racia! and national hatreds. We shall have also to re- 
member that these Balkan peoples have been free from 
the domination of the Turks only a comparatively short 
time, and that they have not yet attained that kind of 
civilization which insures self-restraint and lawful con- 
duct in times of stress. Neither has it been the purpose 
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of the Commission to bring together the longest possible 
list of atrocities and acts of cruelty. ‘The true purpose, 
as agreed upon at the first conference held at Paris, was, 
we understand, to find out the causes, especially of the 
last war, the manner in which it was conducted, the 
economic, social, and moral consequences, and the pros- 
pects for future co-operation and peace. In other words, 
the Commission will attempt to interpret to the world a 
situation which is so complex and so difficult that there 
is the greatest danger of misconception and unjust con- 
clusions. 

The Commission was very fortunate in having as two 
ef its working members Messrs. Milukoff and Brails- 
ford, both of whom have not only lived several years in 
the Balkans, but have made, as writers and publicists, 
most careful study of the whole situation. Some years 
ago, when Mr, Milukoff was proscribed in Russia, he 
became a Professor of History and Political Science in 
the University of Sophia. During three or four years 
of his stay there he traveled extensively in Macedonia 
and studied the political and social conditions of all the 
countries which have been at war. Mr. Brailsford has 
had similar opportunities, so that the Commission has 
been in a position to accomplish much more, even with 
the cool treatment received from Servia and Greece, 
than could have been possible, even with the aid of the 
governments, if its members had been strangers in those 
parts. 

The report ought to be especially valuable as an ex- 
position of the political conditions leading up to the war, 
as well as of the peculiar and unusual emphasis laid 
upon nationality by the people of the several countries. 
The information presented touching the economic, so- 
cial, and moral effects of the war will carry its own les- 
sons, and the report as a whole, while making its appeal 
to civilized people the world over, should tend to stimu- 
late especially those agencies which are working to make 
future wars impossible. The Carnegie Endowment is 
justifying its existence by proceeding in this concrete 
fashion to deal with the most serious of all present-day 
problems, and it would not be strange if the work of this 
Commission should prove to be an important if not the 
first step toward a systematic attempt to aid the Balkan 
peoples in reaching a higher plane of conduct in their 
international relations. 





What is the Matter with the Mili- 
tarists ? 


The Baroness Bertha von Suttner, whose 70th birth- 
day was celebrated royally in various places throughout 
Europe June 9, said many wise things during her recent 
extended trip through the United States. One of the 
truest analyses she made was that every great reform 
passes through three distinct stages: first, the stage of 
ridicule; second, the stage of antagonism, and, third, 
the stage of universal acceptance. The peace move- 


ment seems now to be in the midst of the second stage. 
The militarists, which include all whose profit it is to 
rear larger and larger armies and navies, are increas- 
ingly outspoken, and at times bitter of late, in their 
denunciations of us whose business it is to disenthrone 
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the god of battles. Here are a few typical samples. 
Referring to a recent action of the American Peace So- 
ciety, a navy journal begins: “Those whom the gods 
would destroy they first make mad.” This is a direct 
reference to the American Peace Society. The italics 
are ours. Count Gleichen, commander of the Belfast 
military district in England, is quoted recently as say- 
ing: “Mr. Keir Hardie, Mr. Carnegie, and various 
‘peace presidents who believe big armies and navies in- 
duce war can be said to be suffering from softening of 
the brain.” The Count adds that he is delighted to 
see that the government proposes to bring forward in 
the next session a bill for the care of the feeble-minded, 
and he would recommend to their first charge the gen- 
tlemen whose names he had mentioned. One kindly 
disposed gentleman takes the pains to write to us and to 
call our leading editorial in the May ApDvocaTE OF 
Peace a “lie.” “A milk-fed dove of peace” is becoming 
a rather common name for a pacifist. The Navy League 
of the United States has recently accused the American 
Peace Society of favoring “disarmament irrespective of 
what other nations are doing,” of “attacking Washing- 
ton’s peace plan,” of “pursuing a policy which may do 
untold harm to our nation,” of “believing in “peace at 
any price,” of “educating school children away from 
patriotism and the spirit of willingness to die for one’s 
country.” 

General Wood, chief of staff of the United States 
army, relieved his mind, August 21, by calling “uni- 
versal peace talk hot-air and a little steam ;” this in a 
speech most appropriately delivered at a place in South 
Dakota called “Deadwood.” The activities of the lec- 
ture bureaus, both army and navy, are increasing apace, 
and with them a pacifist is for the most part anathema. 

Surely it would seem that we are in the midst of the 
“second stage” of our great reform. Would that the 
Baroness von Suttner, or some other prophet, could tell 
us when to expect the “third,” because, we are perfectly 
willing to confess, these unsavory, wholly unjustifiable 
flings coming from various quarters affect us unpleas- 
antly. We wish our friends, the militarists, wouldn’t 
say such things. Every sign indicates that it is not the 
pacifist today who is mad; neither is it pacifism surely 
which is “incurring the wrath of the gods.” If we may 
dare, What is the matter with our friends, the mili- 
tarists? 
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The First Treaty. 


Frequent reference has been made in these columns 
to President Wilson’s peace plan. An autograph copy 
of the first treaty to be drawn, embodying the Presi- 
dent’s suggestions, has been furnished us by the Secre- 
tary of State. The treaty reads as follows: 

“The United States of America and the Republic of 
Salvador, being desirous to -strengthen the bonds of 
amity that bind them together and also to advance the 
cause of general peace, have resolved to enter into a 
treaty for that purpose, and to that end have appointed 
as their plenipotentiaries : 

“The President of the United States, the Honorable 
William Jennings Bryan, Secretary of State, and the 
President of Salvador, Sefior Don Federico Mejia, En- 
voy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Sal- 
vador to the United States; 
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“Who, after having communicated to each other their 
respective full powers, found to be in proper form, have 
agreed upon the following articles: 


“ARTICLE I. 


“The high contracting parties agree that all disputes 
between them, of every nature whatsoever, which diplo- 
macy shall fail to adjust, shall be submitted for investi- 
gation and report to an International Commission, to 
be constituted in the manner prescribed in the next 
succeeding Article; and they agree not to declare war 
or begin hostilities during such investigation and report. 


“ARTICLE II. 


“The International Commission shall be composed 
of five members, to be appointed as follows: One mem- 
ber shall be chosen from each country, by the Govern- 
ment thereof; one member shall be chosen by each Gov- 
ernment from some third country; the fifth member 
shall be chosen by common agreement between the two 
Governments. The expenses of the Commission shall 
be paid by the two Governments in equal proportion. 

“The International Commission shall be appointed 
within four months after the exchange of the ratifica- 
tions of this treaty, and vacancies shall be filled accord- 
ing to the manner of the original appointment. 


“ARTICLE III. 


“Tn case the high contracting parties shall have failed 
to adjust a dispute by diplomatic methods, they shall at 
once refer it to the International Commission for in- 
vestigation and report. The International Commis- 
sion may, however, act upon its own initiative, and in 
such case it shall notify both Governments and request 
their co-operation in the investigation. 

“The report of the International Commission shall 
be completed within one year after the date on which it 
shall declare its investigation to have begun, unless the 
high contracting parties shall extend the time by mu- 
tual agreement. The report shall be prepared in tripli- 
cate; one copy shall be presented to each Government 
and the third retained by the Commission for its files. 

“The high contracting parties reserve the right to act 
independently on the subject-matter of the dispute after 
the report of the Commission shall have been submitted. 


“ARTICLE IV. 


“Pending the investigation and report of the Inter- 
national Commission, the high contracting parties agree 
not to increase their military or naval programs, unless 
danger from a third power should compel such increase, 
in which case the party feeling itself menaced shall con- 
fidentially communicate the fact in writing to the other 
contracting party, whereupon the latter shall also be re- 
leased from its obligation to maintain its military and 
naval status quo. 


“ARTICLE V. 


“The present treaty shall be ratified by the President 
of the United States of America, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate thereof; and by the 
President of the Republic of Salvador, with the ap- 
proval of the Congress thereof; and the ratifications 
shall be exchanged as soon as possible. It shall take 
effect immediately after the exchange of ratifications, 
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and shall continue in force for a period of five years; 
and it shall thereafter remain in force until twelve 
months after one of the high contracting parties have 
given notice to the other of an intention to terminate it. 

“In witness whereof the respective plenipotentiaries 
have signed the present treaty and have affixed there- 
unto their seals. ° 

“Done in Washington on the seventh day of August, 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and thirteen.” 


A Typical Case. 


We take pleasure in printing the following statement of 
belief recently received from a distinguished gentleman of 
the South. We have sent this statement to a number of 
well-known persons, with the request that they send for pub- 
lication their conception of a proper reply. Four typical re- 
plies are given. We hope that others may be led to express 
their opinions.—THE Eprror. 





THE STATEMENT. 


“Of course, as a Christian, I believe in peace and in 
doing all we can to bring about peace. But I do not 
believe that the United States, for example, ought to 
disband its army and navy. We must be subtle as ser- 
pents as well as simple as doves. What I believe about 
nations is parallel with what I believe about the internal 
affairs of the State: I am not a Tolstoian. I do not 
believe that when our Lord said, for example, ‘Resist 
not evil,’ that he was talking to policemen, but to the 
church. I think that we ought to have policemen and 
preachers of the gospel, too. When our Lord said, 
‘Render unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s and 
unto God the things that are God’s,’? He created, it 
seems to me, a division of labor between the State, 
which requires a certain measure of physical force, and 
the church, which relies on spiritual power alone. So 
it seems to me as regards the relations between nations. 
Armies and navies are the police power of the nations. 
The world has not yet reached that stage of develop- 
ment in which we can dispense with physical force. 
And I believe that just as God himself did not disap- 
prove of war—at least did not say that he did—during 
Old Testament times, the times of preparation for the 
coming of the Christ, so today, outside of the church, 
things are permissible and necessary which are not 
ideal. And I feel perfectly sure that the Peace Society 
will keep us back from peace and not bring us nearer to 
it unless that society shows a common-sense and a 
recognition of the necessity and righteousness of war 
under some circumstances. I believe that the cause of 
peace will be best promoted by the United States if, 
along with the growth of faith in moral and spiritual 
forces, we keep up a good army and navy which we use 
only in a righteous way. 

“T shall be very glad to join your society and help 
all that I can if these principles are not considered 
heretical by the society. I should like very much to be 
informed of the attitude of the society toward the 
points that I have raised. It may be that this attitude 
has already been expressed, and, if so, I should like to 
know what it is. If the question has not been passed 
upon, I would like to have an authoritative statement 
on the subject.” 


Ex-President Charles W. Eliot writes: 
“Wars and preparations for war inevitably continue, 
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because many of the effective causes of war in time past 
are still in full operation. The peace societies should, 
I think, recognize frankly the present necessity of main- 
taining in all countries armed forces for protective duty 
against aggressions from without or disintegration 
from within. They might wisely admit that war, al- 
though always a horrible evil, sometimes rights wrongs, 
secures rights, or results in some good—even unin- 
tended and unimagined good. They should then labor 
to eradicate the causes of war, namely, oppressions, 
miseries, illusions, and hatreds. To this end they 
should rely chiefly on the slow-acting forces of educa- 
tion, sanitation, and conservation, on the promotion of 
mutual acquaintance and advantageous commercial in- 
tercourse among nations with the resultant good will. 
They should create, or support, agencies competent to 
reduce, relieve, or prevent, so far as is each day possi- 
ble, the consequences of governmental wrongdoings, 
widespread distresses, and natural catastrophes. They 
should foster the religious sentiments and the eco- 
nomic, industrial, legal, and political ethics which mani- 
festly tend to purify and strengthen family life, to make 
the industries by which mankind lives productive and 
wholesome, and to secure domestic joys, public tran- 
quillity, and the people’s health, morality, and general 
well being.” 


Hon. Jackson H. Ralston, the well-known interna- 
tional lawyer, says: 

“Without discussing the true interpretation of the 
Scriptures, it seems quite probable for some time to 
come that an army, or, preferably, I think, a militia, 
will be needed for police purposes. These police pur- 
poses involve keeping order at home, and do not in- 
volve the chastisement of other people into accepting 
our ideals of civilization. We have no need of an army 
or navy for self-defense, because there does not exist 
any nation sufficiently foolish to attack us, at least so 
long as we remain where we belong on this side of the 
seas. We have no business to have an army or navy big 
enough for aggression, and if we conduct our internal 
affairs with justice our use for armed force for the 
preservation of order will be reduced to a vanishing 
point.” ¥ 


Mr. Hamilton Holt, editor of the Independent, ex- 
presses his views as follows: 


“Your ‘distinguished gentleman of the South’ raises 
a great many issues that are worth discussing. I think, 
however, his chief difficulty results from confusing a 
battleship with a policeman. A policeman uses only a 
minimum amount of force to bring the culprit before 
the court, where the law takes its orderly course. The 
function of a battleship, however, as a strenuous ex- 
President has said, is ‘to pound the enemy into insensi- 
bility,’ and then of course there is nothing left for the 
law to do. Armies and navies are not ‘police power of 
nations,’ except in an incidental sense. They are pri- 
marily intended to exert the will of a nation by force 
rather than by reason in a realm where other nations are 
equally sovereign. 

“Of course the United States should not disband its 
army and navy until there is some sort of a ‘United Na- 
tions’ to preserve the peace between the forty-six na- 
tions, as the United States does between the forty-eight 
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States. When the League of Peace arrives, as it surely 
will, the United States can disband its army and navy, 
as the State of New York and the State of Virginia did 
when they joined the Union. At present the interna- 
tional realm is unorganized. It is the problem of the 
peace movement to organize it on the basis of law. As 
we progress toward this goal we should synchronously 
reduce our armaments; otherwise we shall witness the 
paradox of the rates of peace insurance going up while 
the risks are going down.” 


A gentleman from Chicago, whose formal contribu- 
tion has not yet arrived, writes in answer to a second 
letter : 

“About that Southern ‘Christian’ who believes in war: 
Yes, I received your letter. Such things stir me to the 
very foundations. I have an ever-deepening horror of 
bloody ‘Christians.’ To me a ‘Christian’ murderer is no 
more impossible than a ‘Christian’ supporter of the war 
system. If it is not too late, and you still wish it, I can 
write two hundred words with as much self-restraint as 
I can command. But it will be radical, and not 
strengthen the peace society's standing with ‘judicial’ 
people, I fear.” 





i 


The German Free School and the Peace 
Movement. 
(Die Frei Schulgemeinde. ) 
By Dr. Gustav Wyneken. 


The author of the following article founded the famous 
German Free School at Wickersdorf, in Thuringia, in 1906. 
The enterprise has met with such success that he is now 
engaged in establishing a much larger school of the same 
character at Triberg, in the Black Forest, where he is receiv- 
ing the moral support of the progressive government of 
Baden.’ Pacifists are interested in this movement because 
of the fact that the rest of the secondary education in Ger- 
many is at present in the complete power of the militarists. 
It lends interest to the article to know that Dr. Wyneken 
was dismissed from one of the regular secondary schools by 
the government of Saxe-Meiningen a few years ago on ac- 
count of his progressive peace ideals.—THE EpItTor. 

The international peace movement has met with a 
powerful enemy in the German Empire, in a field where 
it was least expected—that is, the field of education. 
While the prime purpose of education is to conquer the 
primitive and barbaric instincts of mankind, education 
in Germany has betrayed civilization at the present time 
by openly advocating and setting ablaze latent warlike 
instincts. 

The national pan-Teutonic character revealed by the 
method of teaching history in practically all the German 
schools has long been known. The German college 
teacher has been the supreme example of the boasting 
Teuton. Within the past two or three years, however, 
this evil tendency has assumed an especially serious and 
dangerous form. Not content with imposing these false 
conceptions upon the youth in the actual teaching, the 
war party has taken possession of their free time and 
play, in order that unconsciously they might become 
permeated with the national spirit. 

This dangerous development began with the found- 
ing of the Young German League (Jung Deutschland 
Bund). The ostensible object was to fit the youth for 
military service by physical training, military games, 
etc. But from the beginning there has never been any 
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doubt of the political activity of the league in further- 
ing the purpose of the pan-Teutonic chauvinism. 

This Young German movement spread through the 
secondary schools with the rapidity of an epidemic, and 
has already united a half million youth under its ban- 
ner. ‘The league is supported by the government by 
means of large subventions, and is promoted in every 
possible way by the military and the school authorities. 
It enjoys the protection of princes and of generals. Its 
chief source of strength, however, lies in the fact that it 
offers in contrast to the monotonous and hated school 
work an activity which brings them pleasure and which 
they can believe to be serious and vital or important. 

The dangers of this new Young German movement 
should not be underestimated. Instead of a new gener- 
ation growing up to create a people ruled by higher in- 
stincts and a strong will to create a higher culture and 
civilization, barbarism raises its head suddenly among 
them. 

From all indications, the youth, who should be the 
creators of a more progressive age, will be more reaction- 
ary than the older generation. 

How can this danger be met? The answer must be, 
of course, by reforming the school system. The first 
step is to reform the teaching. In place of the national 
teaching of history, the instruction must work toward 
inculcating the conviction that the spreading and deep- 
ening of civilization and the humanities is the task of 
mankind and the essence of history. The new instruc- 
tion should further give a deep insight into the present 
social and economic interdependence of the nations and 
thereby automatically make clear the folly of war. 

But such an intellectual reform of education in the 
secondary schools is not sufficient because nationalism 
is much more a matter of feeling than of reasoned con- 
viction. The sources of wrong feeling can only be 
reached by drawing into service the emotions and the 
will. There must be created the same enthusiasm for 
the peaceful co-operation of nations and the raising of 
the level of human civilization as is now created for 
war and the policy of the mailed fist. But this enthu- 
siasm must not remain theoretical and abstract, but it 
must have an opportunity to transform itself into action 
just as the Young German League gives to its members 
the opportunity to take a practical part in the warlike 
exercises. 

This second problem of education reform, namely, the 
participation of the youth in really serious work, is much 
more difficult than the reform of the teaching of history 
and has not as yet even been attempted. 

It cannot be hoped under present conditions that the 
educational reform in the public schools above outlined 
will be carried out by the State. Therefore, only one 
way is possible; public opinion must be awakened and 
must exert a continual pressure on legislative and con- 
trolling bodies. : 

Moreover, a new generation of teachers and educators 
must be trained to take hold of the task of educational 
reform. Both these things can only be partially at- 
tained by literary propaganda. Since this suffers from 
the prejudice against doctrines and purely theoretical 
reasoning, only by a practical example can the new 
educational ideal be demonstrated to the public; only 
through the witness of a new concrete fact can faith 
and enthusiasm be generated. 
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This is the significance of the German Free School. 
It has already attracted public attention to an extraor- 
dinary degree in spite of the fact that on account of 
financial difficulties it has been only an experiment on 
a small scale. 

The German Free School is the realization of a thor- 
oughly worked out pedagogical idea. It allies itself 
without reserve to the forces of reason and civilization ; 
it seeks to train up young men and women, whose whole 
power is concentrated on the progress of the rational 
organization of human society and on the cultivation 
of all the spiritual treasures of mankind. 

For the first time in Germany this school has placed 
on its program the supplementing of history teaching 
by the study of present and past civilization, thus meet- 
ing the first condition of reform in the actual teaching. 

Still more interesting is the pioneer work of the 
school with regard to the forming of character. Through 
its democratic institutions it has succeeded in fusing 
together into a community of comrades both teachers 
and students, in winning the loyal support of the stu- 
dents for the maintenance of discipline, and in encour- 
aging them to organize their social life by taking upon 
themselves duties and responsibilities. 

The students thus learn through their instruction to 
range themselves with the constructive forces of the 
great drama of human progress. They are also able to 
identify their own school as one of the most important 
organs of society for guaranteeing social and intellect- 
ual advancement. When they are given an opportunity 
to take part in the management of a school so conceived 
and so dedicated to human progress, they become con- 
scious of the value and importance of their work. Thus 
is reached, but this time in the right direction, the same 
result as is obtained by the Young German League: the 
possibility that the youth may take their own work seri- 
ously. And as, in addition, the German Free School, 
through the encouragement of manual training and 
sports, meets the needs of youth for physical activity in 
a much higher degree than the Young German move- 
ment, we may consider it as the real remedy against the 
threatened militarization of the German young man and 
woman. Nothing could be more effective for spreading 
peace ideas among the German people than the estab- 
lishment of a model free school on a large scale, which 
might become a lighthouse for the newer ideals of peace 
and education among the German youth. 

To this consideration must be added two favoring cir- 
cumstances. The first is that experience shows that 
such model schools are favorite places for gathering to- 
gether students from many nations, thus widening the 
mental horizon of the pupils and preparing the way for 
the work of international understanding. Secondly, 
experience also shows that a large proportion of the stu- 
dents in such model schools come from the families 
which are taking a leading part in the intellectual and 
social life of the nation. This makes it possible to win 
the future leaders of the nation and most influential 
personalities for the peace cause and for a rational 
organization of international relations. 





The October number of Blackwood’s Magazine con- 
tains a sixteen-page poem by Alfred Noyes. It is called 


“The Winepress,” and it is a forcible arraignment of 
war—in particular, the Balkan war. 
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The Doom of War. 
By Arthur Deerin Call. 


(Concluded from the August-September Apvocare or Prace. ) 
lV. 
THE RISE OF DEFINITE PEACE AGENCIES. 


What results can the peace workers show—what ac- 
complishments sufficiently tangible to record? Let us 
briefly examine some facts. 


The Year 1815. 


One of the mile-stone years of history is the year 
1815. It will be remembered for reasons other than 
the useless battle of New Orleans, or the wicked woe 
of Waterloo, or the beginning of the Holy Alliance, 
and the rise of the Monroe Doctrine. In _ that 
year, to illustrate, Belgium, taken from France, let 
loose the forces which ended finally in her neutraliza- 
tion in 1831. In that year the Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
burg was added to Holland, and headed for ultimate 
neutralization in 1867. That was the year in which the 
Treaty of Ghent was ratified, the instrument that ended 
forever international Anglo-Saxon war. It is the year 
that marks the “Congress of Vienna,” a peace congrese 
indeed, establishing the Kingdom of the Netherlands, 
uniting Norway and Sweden, neutralizing Switzerland, 
reorganizing Germany, bringing peace to Europe for 
over a generation, and directing the statesmanship of 
the continent for nearly a half century. It is the year 
in which Benjamin Lundy began the first anti-slavery 
societies, the beginning of the end of the institution of 
slavery. In that year, too, the world found itself sick 
and tired of “seven,” “thirty,” and “one hundred years 
wars,” of Napoleonic conflagrations, of the loss and 
misery following the French Revolution, the American 
Revolution, and the War of 1812. The gun had utterly 
consumed in its blasting flames the war passions of men. 
The blood lust of nations had been surfeited in 1815. 

As a result, and for the first time in the history of the 
world, peace societies began. In that year, 1815, three, 
no one knowing the plans of the others, sprang into 
being—the first in August, at the home of Mr. David 
low Dodge, in New York City; another in Ohio, De- 
cember 2; another, upon Noah Worcester’s initiative, 
December 26, in Massachusetts. Well may the year 
1815 be remembered as the year of the great uprising— 
the year of “general pacification.” 


Other Evidences of Advance. 


Since the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
strides toward the conception of international peace 
have been very marked. John Jay was burned in effigy 
for inserting ,arbitration clauses in a treaty between 
this country and Great Britain in 1794; but since that 
time there have been approximately 300 important in- 
ternational arbitrations between the countries of the 
world. The most rapid increase in the number of these 
treaties has been within the last generation. None of 
these treaties has ever needed a gun to defend its pro- 
visions. 

The first tract professedly and exclusively published 
for the promotion of peace was published by Mr. David 
Low Dodge, the famous merchant of New York City and 
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“father of the peace movement,” in the year 1809. To- 
day tons of such literature are being constantly spread 
before the world. Mr. Dodge’s first tract, called “The 
Mediator’s Kingdom Not of This World,” and a second 
by the same author, entitled “War Inconsistent with the 
Religion of Jesus Christ,” published in 1812, met with 
pronounced opposition from clergy and laity. The 
peace pamphlets of today are sought far and near. 
Noah Worcester had great difficulty in finding a pub- 
lisher for his great essay, “A Solemn Review of the 
Custom of War.” It was published on Christmas Day 
in 1814, but only on condition that it be issued anony- 
mously. Yet this tract was, and is, spread broadcast, 
appearing in translated form in many languages. Its 
influence has been profound. Largely because of it 
peace societies have spread rapidly. It converted Wil- 
liam Ladd, founder of the American Peace Society. 
Furthermore, in short, no one has to apologize for writ- 
ing in defense of international peace today. 

In 1819 there was a peace society in North Carolina; 
in December, 1822, one was organized in Pennsylvania ; 
by 1828 there were peace societies in France, Ireland, 
England, Nova Scotia, Canada, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, New York, and Georgia. It was estimated at the 
time that there were over fifty peace societies in the 
United States alone. 

At a meeting of the Maine Peace Society at Minot, 
February 10, 1826, a motion was carried to form a na- 
tional peace society. Minot was the home of William 
Ladd. The first constitution for a national peace soci- 
ety was drawn by this illustrious man, at the time the 
corresponding secretary of the Massachusetts Peace So- 
ciety. The constitution was provisionally adopted, with 
alterations, February 18, 1828, but the society was 
finally and officially organized through the influence of 
Mr. Ladd; May 8, 1828, at the home of David Low 
Dodge, in New York City. As an indication of the in- 
terest in the movement, it is known that by 1833 there 
was a county peace society in every county in the State 
of Connecticut. 


The First Peace Periodicals. 


The first periodical devoted exclusively to the cause 
of international peace was entitled “The Friend of 
Peace,” the product of Noah Worcester’s consecrated 
spirit, the first number being published in Philadelphia 
in 1816. Worcester had seen service in the American 
Revolution. He knew war, therefore, at first hand. 
For twelve years he published his important periodical 
at his own expense. It is rich reading still. The title 
page of the first copy reads: 


The 
FRIEND OF PEACE, 
containing 
A Special Interview 
between 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES AND OMAR, 
an officer dismissed for duelling. 
Six Letrrers FRoM OMAR TO THE PRESIDENT, 
with 
A Review of the Power Assumed by Rulers Over the 
Laws of God and the Lives of Men, in 
Making War, 
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and 
Omar’s SoLitary REFLECTIONS. 


The Whole Reported 
By Philo Pacificus, 

Author of “A Solemn Review of the Custom of War.” 
“Only by pride cometh contention.”—Solomon. 
“Happy is he that condemneth not himself, in that 

thing which he alloweth.”—Paul. 

Philadelphia : 
Published for the Author, 
By Kimber and Sharpless, No. 93 Market Street. 
Merritt, Printer. 
1816. 


Later pages of this magazine contain analytical ac- 
counts of campaigns, war news of current interest, peace 
sermons and exhortations, peace society notes, many let- 
ters, all constituting rich historical source books of that 
early period. It is of interest to note that No. 4 of the 
series went through seven editions in America. 

Mr. Ladd’s “Harbinger of Peace” first appeared 
under the auspices of the American Peace Society in 
May, 1828. The first number starts with a “Circular 
Letter of the American Peace Society,” written by the 
editor. The letter begins with a historical summary of 
the peace movement, and closes with one of the staunch- 
est of appeals for international peace, mentioning at that 
early period the need for a “Congress of Nations.” 

For the months of May and June, 1831, “The Har- 
binger of Peace” was increased to twice its original size 
and the name changed to the “Calumet.” This was 
published bimonthly by the American Peace Society 
under almost the exclusive editorship of Mr. Ladd until 
1835, the last number being for the months of March 
and April of that year. Its editorials, essays, and poems 
are for the most part excellent, and, together with the 
many reports, they present an important picture of early 
nineteenth century life in America. 

In 1835 the American Peace Society “relinquished” 
the “Calumet” for the “American Advocate of Peace,” 
which had been established by William Watson, of the 
Connecticut Peace Society, in Hartford, June, 1834. 
The first number of the “American Advocate of Peace,” 
“put out for the American Peace Society,” was printed 
in June, 1835. It continued to be published at the 
headquarters of the American Peace Society in Hart- 
ford until the death of William Watson, after which 
the society moved to Boston, and began there the pub- 
lication of the “Advocate of Peace” in June, 1837. 
From August, 1884, to June, 1892, the official organ 
was called “The American Advocate of Peace and Arbi- 
tration”; from June, 1892, to January, 1894, “The 
American Advocate of Peace,” but since it has been 
called again simply “Advocate of Peace.” The viril- 
ity of this monthly expression of the peace movement in 
America is shown by the fact that its circulation has in- 
ereased under the able editorship of Dr. Benjamin F. 
Trueblood to over thirteen times that of twenty years 
ago. 

Peace ‘Congresses. 


From the small beginnings, as briefly told, peace 
sentiment extended rapidly in this country and 
abroad. The first international peace congress was 
initiated at the headquarters of the American Peace 
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Society in Boston during the month of July, 1841, 
and held in London in 1843, with an attendance 
of about three hundred delegates. Five years later 
Elihu Burritt was able to bring together a second and 
more representative peace congress in Brussels. The fol- 
lowing year, and through Burritt’s influence, there was 
organized a third congress in Paris, presided over by 
Victor Hugo, with over 2,000 delegates in attendance. 
In 1850 Burritt successfully promoted a fourth inter- 
national peace congress in Frankfort, and in 1851 a 
fifth, which was held in London. It is to the credit of 
his time that Elihu Burritt was recognized as the man 
of vision, prophet, and seer. It is to the credit of our 
time that it agrees with James Brown Scott that “the 
lowly son of New Britain has entered into the company 
of the immortals.” A congress was held in Edinburgh 
in 1853, in Geneva in 1867, in Paris in 1878, in Brus- 
sels in 1882, and in Berne in 1884. 

The second series of international peace congresses 
was proposed in 1888. In this series there have been 
twenty, as follows: Paris, 1889; London, 1890; Rome, 
1891; Berne, 1892; Chicago, 1893; Amnvers, 1894; 
Budapest, 1896; Hamburg, 1897; Paris, 1900; Glas- 
gow, 1901; Monaco, 1902; Rouen et Havre, 1903; Bos- 
ton, 1904; Lucerne, 1905; Milan, 1906; Munich, 1907; 
London, 1908; Stockholm, 1910; Geneva, 1912, and 
The Hague, 1913. 


The Interparliamentary Union. 


The Interparliamentary Union, with a membership 
of 3,600 parliamentarians, representing twenty-two na- 
tions, including China, Russia, and Turkey, was first 
mooted by Messrs. Fischoff and Richard in 1875. Plans 
for its organization were halted by the Russo-Turkish 
war, but, through the influence of William Randal Cre- 
mer, a preliminary meeting of parliamentaries from 
Great Britain and France was held in Paris in the au- 
tumn of 1888. In June, 1889, the organization was 
perfected at Paris, and Frederick Passy was elected 
president. Fifty-five French parliamentarians, thirty 
British, together with representatives from the Italian, 
Spanish, Danish, Hungarian, the Belgium, and the 
United States parliaments, were in attendance. The 
representative from the United States was Mr. J. R. 
Whiting. Germany entered the union at the next meet- 
ing in London, July, 1890. In 1913 the Union held its 
eighteenth annual conference at The Hague. 


Arbitrations. 


The first resolution passed by any government in 
favor of the principle of arbitration was pushed through 
the House of Commons in 1873 by Henry Richard, who 
for forty years was secretary of the London Peace Soci- 
ety and who for over twenty years was a member of the 
English Parliament. In the last half dozen years nearly 
one hundred obligatory arbitration treaties, providing 
that certain questions must and others may be settled 
by arbitration, have been passed by various nations of 
the world. The United States has been a party to over 
a score of these. In 1907, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, and Salvador agreed to submit to ar- 
bitration all questions which might arise between any 
two of them not possible of settlement by diplomacy. 
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International Organizations. 


The rise of international bodies, possessing more or 
less legislative power, is impressive. The Book of Gen- 
esis tells of four kings waging war with five other kings 
in the vale of Siddim. Probably antedating this an- 
cient example of international co-operation was the 
Amphictyonic Council of a dozen Greek tribes watching 
over the religious interests of the tribes, exercising gen- 
uine judicial authority, and, in its representative capac- 
ity, regulating both peace and war under the terms of a 
genuine intertribal treaty of arbitration. 

If we may believe Herodotus, a similar “League” of 
twelve cities, with headquarters at Helice, existed in 
prehistoric Greece. Out of this developed the better- 
known Achwan League, in 280 B. C. While this 
Achzan League presents a sad picture of human weak- 
ness and blighting discord, it also reveals man in his 
reach toward international organization, often with war- 
like purposes it is true, but federal and co-operative 
nevertheless. For over a century it dominated Greek 
political life, and when, in 146 B. C., it finally fell, all 
Greece fell with it. The Aetolian League, contempo- 
rary with the Achxan, is another, and perhaps as effect- 
ive illustration of federated interstatecraft. Mutual 
protection and advancement of trade brought nearly a 
hundred towns of northern Europe together in the 
Hanseatic League of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fif- 
teenth centuries. The dominating influence of this 
powerful organization for so many years is second only 
in importance to the very fact of its existence at all. In 
fine the “international mind” was brooding back there 
in the vale of Siddim, in the temples of Apollo and 
Demeter, in Helice and the groves of Aegium, in Aeto- 
lia, and in the Hansa of four, five, and six centuries 
ago. 

Reference has already been made to all of the Euro- 
pean powers, save Turkey, meeting in the “Congress of 
Vienna” in 1815. There have been many other inter- 
national congresses. National independence came to 
Greece as the result of a protocol signed by the great 
powers in congress assembled at London in 1830. The 
Treaty of London in 1831, ratified by six powers within 
a year, established the independence of Holland and 
Belgium. It was a congress of the powers at Paris in 
1856 that made the close of the Crimean War possible. 
It was a congress of representatives from sixteen na- 
tions at Geneva, in 1864, that established the Red Cross 
Society. It was a congress of the powers in London, 
in 1867, that neutralized the Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
burg. It was a congress of national representatives at 
St. Petersburg, in 1868, that restricted the nature of 
bullets in times of war. It was an international con- 
gress at Brussels, in 1874, that placed definite restric- 
tions upon the practices of war. A congress of nations 
at Berne in 1874 established the International Postal 
Union. The Congress of Berlin, meeting at the home of 
Bismarck in 1878, fixed the map of eastern Europe and 
closed the Russo-Turkish war. Indeed, since 1875 the 
number of international meetings has increased greatly. 
There are today approximately five hundred interna- 
tional organizations. During the year 1912 there were 
approximately one hundred and thirty international 
conferences. And more impressive, perhaps, than any 
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of these international conferences already mentioned, 
have been the Geneva Tribunal, which settled the Ala- 
bama claims in 1872; the Paris Tribunal, which settled 
the seals controversy in 1893, and the Hague Tribunal, 
which settled the North Atlantic Coast Fisheries dis- 
pute with Great Britain, lasting through three genera- 
tions, in 1910. 


The American Peace Society. 


Reference has been made to the American Peace Soci- 
ety, founded by William Ladd in 1828. Today this so- 
ciety, with headquarters at Washington, is an incorpo- 
rated organization, with five equipped “Departments” in 
our United States, twenty-eight “Constituent Branch” 
societies, five “Section” societies, two “Auxiliary” 
branches, and six other “Co-operating” societies. This 
society initiates the American peace congresses, attempts 
to co-operate with the Government, and to influence 
legislation in behalf of arbitrations and international 
good will. It maintains a lecture bureau, a library of 
peace information, and distributes tons of literature te 
writers, speakers, schools, colleges, and libraries. It is 
organizing new peace societies as speedily as possible ; 
and it issues the ApvocaTE oF PEeacr monthly, as has 
been said, to a rapidly increasing list of subscribers. It 
co-operates in every possible way with such effective or- 
ganizations as the International Peace Bureau at Berne, 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Asso- 
ciations for International Conciliation, the World’s 
Peace Foundation, the Corda Fratres, and the Mohonk 
Conferences. 

The Two Hague Conferences. 


But perhaps the chief encouragements in the modern 
growth toward a practical solution of the problem of 
international peace have been the international confer- 
ences at The Hague, the first beginning May 18, 1899, 
and the second June 15, 1907. 

The First Hague Conference. 

The Czar’s rescript inaugurated a new era—the era 
of discussion. This letter, resulting in the First Hague 
Conference, was an expression of a gradually growing 
public opinion. Among the most important evidences 
of this growth in public sentiment was Hugo Grotius’ 
great work, entitled “The Rights of War and Peace,” a 
monumental service which began our great system of 
international law in the early seventeenth century. 
Again, there was “Lay Down Your Arms,” written by 
Bertha von Suttner in 1889, and the work of the Polish 
Jew, Jean de Bloch, entitled “The Future of War,” ap- 
pearing just before the Czar’s call to the nations in the 
interest of “a real and durable peace,” August, 1898. 

The first conference at The Hague is one of the great 
facts of history. Among its important contributions to 
the nations was the establishment of an international 
tribunal for the arbitration of international issues. The 
article which established this tribunal is appropriately 
called “the Magna Charta of international law.” Since 
its opening in April, 1901, it has settled to the satisfac- 
tion of all parties twelve international disputes, a num- 
ber of which might easily have led to war. These cases 
have been as follows: 

First. The Pius Fund Case, involving issues between 
the United States and Mexico, 1902. 
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Second. ‘The Venezuela Preferential Case, involving 
eleven nations, 1904. 


Third. The House Tax Case, being an issue between 
Japan and the three powers, Great Britain, France, and 
Germany, 1905. 


Fourth. The Muscat Dhows Case, covering issues 
lying between England and France, 1905. 

Fifth. The Casablanca Case, France vs. Germany, 
1909. 


Sixth. The Maritime Boundary Case, Norway vs. 
Sweden, 1909. 


Seventh. The North Atlantic Coast Fisheries dispute 
between the United States and Great Britain, 1910. 


Eighth. The Orinoco Steamship Company issue be- 
tween the United States and Venezuela, 1910. 

Ninth. The Savakar Case, France vs. Great Britain, 
1911. 


Tenth. ‘The Russian Indemnity, or Interest Arrears 
Case, Russia vs. Turkey, 1912. 


Eleventh. The Canevaro Claim, Italy vs. Peru, 1912. 


Twelfth. The Seizure of French Ships Case, France 
vs. Italy, 1913. 


Practically one hundred treaties, twenty-four of 
which have been signed by the United States, have 
already been passed pledging the signatory powers to 
use this court, while practically one hundred and fifty 
standing international treaties have been ratified, 
largely because of the influence of the conference. 

The First Hague Conference provided further for an 
International Commission of Inquiry, which shall in- 
vestigate questions of fact prior to the beginnings of 
hostilities. It was this organization which settled the 
acute Dogger Bank dispute between England and Rus- 
sia during the Russo-Japanese war. It is the imme- 
diate forerunner of the Wilson Administration peace 
plan, which is already enacted into the terms of inter- 
national treaties. 

The First Hague Conference provided for media- 
tion in case of hostilities; it inspired the Temple 
of Peace, just dedicated (August 28, 1913), at a 
cost of one and one-half million dollars; it made pos- 
sible a second conference, and it revised the code of 
warfare in sixty articles designed for the improvement 
of the practices of war. This code prohibits projectiles 
containing asphyxiating gases; it applies the rules of 
Red Cross humanity already provided for warfare on 
land to warfare on sea; it protects the medical, scien- 
tific, and charitable agencies of war; it prohibits bullets 
which expand or flatten in the body; it limits the rights 
of belligerents to- inflict punishment; it prohibits pil- 
lage ; it prohibits, at least for a period of five years, the 
hurling of projectiles from balloons; it insists upon 
the trial of spies; it protects various religious, public, 
and educational institutions in times of war. In short, 
the First Hague Conference aimed to supplant the old- 
time rule that “In the midst of warfare laws are silent” 
with “In the midst of warfare laws shall rule.” 

The twenty-six nations of the world invited because 
they were represented at St. Petersburg, including 
twenty European, four Asiatic, and two American 
powers, were represented by one hundred delegates at 
this conference. As pointed out by Mr. Choate and 
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others, it was here for the first time, in this First Hague 
Conference, that we find nations unanimously agreeing 
that respect for law, rather than for mere compromise 
and diplomacy, must be the first essential in all inter- 
national arbitrations. Since this conference, and 
largely because of it, the center of gravity in interna- 
tional politics has been changed from a normal area of 
war to a normal area of peace. Today war, not peace, 
is the exception. It is proper to think of the First 
Hague Conference as being in itself the beginning of 
the legislative branch of our international government 
that is to be. 


The Second Hague Conference. 


The Second Hague Conference, suggested by the In- 
terparliamentary Union meeting at St. Louis in 1904, 
and initiated by the United States Government, had its 
first meeting at The Hague June 15, 1907, and lasted 
until the 18th of the following October. At this con- 
ference forty-four of the world sovereignties, practically 
all of them, were represented by one hundred and sev- 
enty-four delegates, picked men, including fifteen am- 
bassadors and fifty-one ministers. This conference, like 
the first, aimed to promote many agencies calculated to 
regulate or canalize the devastations of war. For ex- 
ample, it passed many important measures for the pro- 
tection of neutral States and neutral citizens; it 
provided that a distinct declaration of war must here- 
after be made before hostilities can be begun; it pro- 
hibited, at least until the next Hague Conference, the 
dropping of explosives from balloons; it agreed upon 
an international prize court, with power to try cases by 
international Jaw, the first real international court in 
history and of profound importance in the development 
of future maritime law, a tremendous blow to piracy 
and a long step toward international judicial procedure ; 
it defined towns situated near fortified coasts to be un- 
fortified towns, and, furthermore, that towns with sub- 
marine mines in their ports are not because of that to 
be subject to bombardment; it provided for the restric- 
tion of floating mines in war time where dangerous to 
neutral commerce. It composed a complete code of 
rules for the guidance of future international proce- 
dure, a decided step away from mere diplomacy toward 
an effective international court. The nations com- 
pletely reversed one so-called principle of international 
law by agreeing never to resort again to arms for the 
collection of contract debts due from a nation to the 
citizens of another, without first employing every pos- 
sible means of arbitration. The nations relinquished 
much of their old theories of sovereignty and revealed 
a remarkable and encouraging belief in the fundamental 
American political ideal of a free opportunity for each, 
man or nation, to achieve happiness in the service of a 
free and an advancing democracy. 

The question of the reduction of armaments was not 
upon the program of the conference, and could not, 
therefore, come officially before the convention, but this 
whole question was the object of most careful study, 
and it is still being investigated with great seriousness 
and thoroughness. Thirty-five of the nations, repre- 
senting practically -nine-tenths of the people of the 
world, voted for a general treaty of obligatory arbitra- 
tion. It is of no insignificant importance that the duly 
accredited representatives of nine-tenths of the world’s 
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population should stand in favor of compulsory arbi- 
tration. 

Thus we see that the recurring Hague conferences 
constitute in themselves the beginning of a legislative 
body. As we have seen, the judicial department has al- 
ready begun to emerge, first in the permanent court of 
arbitration, second in the international prize court, the 
first to function in time of peace, the latter to function 
in times of war. Besides, there is the international court 
of arbitral justice all but established. The step toward 
an international executive branch of government, be- 
cause of the power of international public opinion, may 
not be necessary. If it is, our present extensive navies 
ought to make such a step less difficult than the steps 
which have already been taken. 

Thus we see how important the Second Hague Con- 
ference really was. The measures we have mentioned 
are sufficient to make it immortal. Especially should 
we stress the International Court of Arbitral Justice. 
The conference recognized, with Senator Root, that the 
great need of our age is the substitution of a judicial 
action between the nations for our present diplomatic 
procedure. Our American delegates at the Second 
Hague Conference stood, therefore, for this high court 
of international justice, this international supreme 
court, with the thought that it should meet periodically, 
as does our Supreme Court. This matter was so left 
that any two nations can meet at any time, organize the 
court, open its doors, and begin the business of an in- 
ternational supreme court. It has been the policy, how- 
ever, of the nations to wait until a sufficient number of 
leading powers could agree upon the method of selecting 
the judges. Secretary Knox conceived that the proposed 
international court of prize might be extended into 
such an international court. There is every reason for 
believing that such a court will yet be successfully 
launched. In our humble judgment, the establishment 
of this court is the most important immediate political 
problem before the world, because it is the most impor- 
tant single feature of a legitimate effective substitute 
for international war. 

The Second Hague Conference ranks as the first con- 
gress of practically all of the nations of the world. 
During its sessions the most delicate subjects were dis- 
cussed by the various representatives of the nations, 
often with spirit and feeling, but always with order and 
good will. The record of it stands there on the pages 
of history, an attestation of the sublime victory for the 
thoroughly open discussion. It reveals the possibilities 
in a universal parliament, self-perpetuating, and gives 
to the world a reasonable hope in the ultimate cessation 
of war. It is a witness to no quackery, but rather it is 
an illustration of the true grandeur of national sinceritv 
at its best. It reveals man, seeing with a clearer and 
clearer vision that loyalty to truth and justice is a more 
excellent patriotism than a blind obeisance to tribe, or 
place, or party. It encourages us to believe that the 
relations existing between nations are destined to be- 
come as the relations existing between men everywhere 
under law. It strengthens us in the faith that true 
patriotism calls for deeds of daily service in an honor- 
able, sympathetic, and sacrificial citizenship, more than 
it calls for seeking the bubble reputation at the cannon’s 
mouth. Man will yet cease to bound his morals by the 
limits of man-created politica] entities. 

















Conclusion. 


The world pins its faith to an international legisla- 
ture, an international judiciary, and possibly an inter- 
national executive; it dares to hope not in a universal 
empire, but in a parliament of man that will yet perfect 
the essential federation of the world. It is for such 
that men give their lives to the peace movement. It is 
for such that peace congresses and international organ- 
izations exist. It is for such that the believers in 
democracy, with its principles of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity, struggle and wait. It is for such that we 
have international law associations and international 
arbitrations. It is because of a faith in such that Japan 
fifty years ago opened her doors to the modern world, 
that democracy now raises her head in India, that u 
Persian Shah ahdicates, that a Turkish Sultan goes to 
prison, that the Manchus of China rete, that Bul- 
garian independence is declared, that Turkey is pushed 
back by the hand of Europe, that the United States 
Government takes definite steps to make war less prob- 
able, and that liberalism thrives everywhere. 

The financial burdens of our military inheritance will 
be lifted as the collective judgments of human groups 
become increasingly clear. The permeating principle 
of life pursues its constructive upward course. An ad- 
vancing age welcomes every institution devised to sup- 
plant the tottering bulwarks of war. 





Our New England Department. 


The Massachusetts Peace Society has begun the im- 
portant work of organizing local branches in Massachu- 
setts. An extensive campaign to this end will be carried 
on during the fall and winter; it is hoped this will result 
in widespread increase of the agencies working to re- 
place war by law. Committees from several cities and 
towns, including Dedham, Groton, Fitchburg, Lawrence, 
Newburyport, Fall River, Hudson, Lynn, New Bedford, 
Framingham, Plymouth, Marlboro, Northampton, Rock- 
land, and Wellesley will soon meet the secretary to com- 
plete arrangements for organization. The first meeting 
in New Bedford was held at the home of the Misses Sea- 
bury on the afternoon of October 20, with a good at- 
tendance of representative people. 

Plans are being developed for the extension of the 
work of the Rhode Island Peace Society. Dr. Tryon, 
director of the New England Department of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, will meet a special committee in 
Providence very soon. 

The Massachusetts Peace Society is sending out to all 
Massachusetts colleges announcements of a Prize Essay 
Contest, prizes for which will be awarded in June, 1914. 
The contest is open to all undergraduate students of col- 
leges in the State. The prizes offered are as follows: 
First prize, $100; second prize, $75; third prize, $50, 
and honorable mention will be given for essays reaching 
a certain standard of excellence. Prof. George H. 
Blakeslee, of Clark University; Prof. Albert Bushnell 
Hart, of Harvard University, and Miss Mary E. Wool- 
ley, president of Mount Holyoke College, will act as 
judges in this contest. 

On October 2, 1913, at a meeting of the Thursday 
Morning Fortnightly Club of Dorchester, where the sub- 
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ject was “Universal Peace,” Mrs, Anna Sturgis Duryea 
made an address on “International Consciousness,” and 
Dr. Tryon gave a short talk on the Twentieth Universal 
Peace Congress at The Hague, which he attended this 
summer. Mrs. J. Malcolm Forbes, of the Massachu- 
setts Peace Society, was the guest of honor. The 
Women’s Clubs of Massachusetts have within a year be- 
come deeply interested in the peace movement, and will 
assist in its extension in this State. 

The Massachusetts Peace Society took part in the 
Columbus Day parade in Boston, having a float entitled 
“Law Replaces War,” which showed on the one hand a 
mourning mother with her two children sitting beside a 
heap of war implements, and on the other hand a young 
woman holding the scales of justice. The float was one 
of seven to be awarded a certificate of merit. 

Dr. Tryon recently visited Naples, Maine, where he 
made an address on the Peace Congress at The Hague. 
The meeting was held at the residence of Miss Louise A. 
Robinson, the librarian of the town. Dr. Tryon spoke 
of the Congress as most encouraging to the workers in 
the movement. 





Book Notices. 


Pax Brirannica. A study of the history of British 
pacification. By H. S. Perris, M. A. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1913. 319 pp. 


Any well written and truthful history would have the 
greater value if, omitting needless details of wars, it con- 
centrated upon the progress of the arts and sciences of 
peace. Naturally, such a book would be a narrative of 
the onward course of civilization. It would contain 
some dark chapters, but the darkest chapters of bar- 
barism would be left out. More and more, as shown in 
the school text-books, the peace type of history is com- 
ing into and the belligerent type is going out of fashion. 
We are seeing facts in their, truer significance, their 
proper world values. But Pax Britannica is neither a 
narrative nor a text-book ; it is a study in the philosophy 
of British history. It makes use of both war and peace, 
as it sets forth the story of pacification of “the law and 
order movement” within the British Isles. Never load- 
ing himself with details, never tedious, never discursive, 
the author simply cites facts enough to bear out his 
thesis. This thesis is that “we can trace an ever-ad- 
vancing victory of order over anarchy, of tolerance and 
friendly co-operation over provincial hatreds and inter- 
national rivalries throughout these ages.” Every period 
of British history, from the Roman Conquest down, is 
drawn upon—religious movements, social conditions, 
political ideas, fiscal policies, the reigns of terror, royal 
despots, the revolutions of outraged people, the reforms 
of enlightened statesmen—all come into the author’s 
exposition of his theme, with a relevancy that reveals 
his logical mind. The author is to be congratulated 
upon dealing with such an ambitious subject in a way 
at once to satisfy the scholar and to reach the under- 
standing of the general reader. 

With the exception of Ireland, where a mistaken 
policy of force and statecraft has been continued for 
hundreds of years, the British Isles, as evidenced by the 
union of Scotland and Wales with England, have de- 
veloped from a state of lawless and deadly rivalry to 
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‘harmonious and orderly union. The author thinks that 
the time has now come when by a policy of conciliation 
Ireland could be brought into a right attitude of fellow- 
ship with England. He closes with a chapter on the 
friendly relations that have prevailed between the 
United States and Great Britain since the War of 1812. 
This chapter, though it deals with questions difficult for 
a writer to handle without bias, is done with admirable 
impartiality. The book is, therefore, an introduction 
at once to the centenary of peace, which is soon to be 
celebrated among the English-speaking peoples and to 
the great program of the peace movement, which looks 
forward by the development of law and order to the 
pacification of the world. 

Mr. Perris is the Secretary of the British Committee 
on the Celebration of the Centenary of Peace, and was 
the organizing Secretary of the International Peace 
Congress held at London in 1908. He has for years 
been a practical worker for international peace as well 
as a student of history. He is therefore especially fitted 
to write a book of the kind he has produced. He has a 
distinctive, thoroughly reasoned, well balanced, peace 
point of view, which is based upon an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the fundamental principles of the peace move- 
ment. The reader of his book anticipates with more 
confidence than ever the success of the peace movement, 
because his feet are better grounded upon the facts of 
history that are marshaled together by the clear-visioned 
author of Pax Britannica. 


THe Wark Travers: An Exposure. By George Herbert Per- 
ris. National Peace Council, 167 St. Stephen’s House, 
Westminster, S. W. 32 pp. Price, twopence. 


This little book, by the author of “A Short History of 
War and Peace,” “Our Foreign Policy,” “Germany and the 
German Emperor,” is an exposure indeed inspired by Dr. 
Liebknecht’s revelations in the Reichstag and the Marconi 
trials. The author proceeds by scientific steps to show the 
relations between patriotism and profits, companies and 
combines in Great Britain. The facts illustrating the cos- 
mopolitan nature of modern armament builders and the re- 
lations they bear to the demand for larger navies are most 
striking. If the promoter of international peace is inter- 
ested in facts, he will find them in this convincing pamphlet. 


Das WerK vom Haag: Erster Band, Der Staatenverband 
der Haager Konferenzen, von Walther Schiicking. 
Munich: Duncker and Humblot. 8.50 mk. 246 pp., 
paper. 

The writings of Professor Schiicking relating to interna- 
tional affairs have become recognized as important. In this 
volume he takes for his motto a quotation from Hegel as 
follows: “Theoretical work brings more to pass in the world 
than practical; reality can make no stand against a revolu- 
tion in the world of ideas.” The author, himself a univer- 
sity professor, sets for himself the task of making clear the 
significance of the peace movement symbolized by The 
Hague. He considers that the two Hague conferences, even 
technically considered, have provided the world with the 
machinery necessary to launch a general political organiza- 
tion and an ordered system of international peace. His five 
main subjects are: The foundation of the world-federation 
of States by the First Hague Conference; its further devel- 
opment by the Second Conference; the work of organization 
to be done by the Third Conference in 1915; the further ex- 
tension of the federation, and the effects of the new system. 
The book emphasizes the rise of The Hague in public esti- 
mation, especially in these latter days. The author believes 
that the foundations of an international jurisprudence are 
well laid in the Permanent Court of Arbitration, the Prize 
Court, the Permanent International Bureau, which serves 
these tribunals, and the International Council of Adminis- 
tration, nominated by the signatory powers. It is urged 
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that pacifists as a body should devote themselves to spread- 
ing information relative to the rapidly developing organ- 
izing side of their movement. 


Das WerK vom Haac: Zweiter Band. “Das Problem eines 


internationalen Staatengerichtshofes,” von Dr. Hans 
Wehberg. Munich: Duncker and Humblot. 6.50 mk. 
330 pp., paper. 

This is Volume 2 of the series begun by Professor 


Schiicking, noted above. Having the advantage of a serv- 
iceable index, one easily finds in its pages the historical, 
political, pragmatical, and juridical facts relating to the 
Permanent International Court. Like its predecessor, the 
treatment, while a bit technical, is convincing. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION AMONGST THE GREEKS. By 
Marcus Niebuhr Tod. 190 pp. Oxford: The Oxford 


University Press. 8/6 net. 

A scholarly treatment of the kinds of disputes submitted 
to arbitration in the days of ancient Greece. The appoint- 
ment of a tribunal, together with its procedure, are ex- 
plained. The evidence adduced in arbitral trials, the award 
and the development and influence in the Greek world are 
carefully presented. There is a table of concordance and 
an index. 


By David Starr Jordan, Chancellor of 
296 pp. New York: 


WaR AND WASTE. 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25 net. 

A discussion of the financial, moral, and biological wastes 
of war on purely utilitarian grounds. The influence of the 
armor and powder manufacturers upon wars is interest- 
ingly revealed. The book is one telling indictment of war 
and all its accessories. Parts of this important treatment 
have appeared from time to time in the ApVocATE OF PEACE. 


ONE Hunprep YEARS OF Peace. By Henry Cabot Lodge. 
Illustrated. New York: Macmillan Co. 136 pp. Price, 
$1.25. 

This book, an outgrowth of articles which formerly ap- 
peared in the Outlook, has no table of contents and no 
index. It is written from the standpoint of an American, 
with a slight emphasis upon the American. The attempts 
at humor do not strike us as successful. But if one is in- 
terested in the problems which have been met and solved 
by Great Britain and the United States during the last cen- 
tury, he will find here authentic information told in a free 
and conversational style. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE AN OBSOLETE SHIBBOLETH. By Prof. 
Hiram Bingham. 143 pp., including an appendix with 
four sections. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press. $1.15; postage, 10 cents extra. 

The author of this book is the well-known explorer and 
eurator of South American history at Harvard and Yale. 
His familiarity with South American peoples has taught 
him the unpopularity of the Monroe Doctrine among these 
nations. This book is an extension of an article recently 
contributed to the Atlantic Monthly. It sketches the devel- 
opment of the Monroe Doctrine, points out the obligations 
and disadvantages entailed by it, and shows the attitude of 
our southern neighbors toward it. There is added an ex- 
tensive program for a newer and better foreign policy. 
Professor Bingham’s original article was recently reprinted 
in the Congressional Record. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY AND PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE. By 
Moorfield Storey. Boston: Press of George H. Ellis Co. 
60 pp. 
One interested in knowing what Mr. Storey thinks the 
Democratic party ought to do for the Philippines will find 
the answer in these page-. 


LA CONFERENCE INTERPARLIAMENTAIRE FRANCO-ALLEMANDE 
DE Berne. By Albert Gobat. Berne: Imprimerie Gus- 
tav Grunau. 36 pp. 

If one is interested to learn of the significant conference 
between the French and German parliamentarians at Berne, 
beginning May 10 last, he will find the program in this 
pamphlet. From our point of view this is one of the most 


important conferences held during the year. 
















































Pamphlets Received. 


A PLAN OF A “PROPOSED PANARYAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE 
THE UNION OF THE WHITE RACE AS THE ONLY MEANS TO 
MAINTAIN ITS BENEFICENT SUPREMACY AND TO ASSURE 
UNIVERSAL PEACE.” 

This sets forth an invitation to membership, an application 
blank for which is inclosed. The headquarters of the move- 


ment are at 724 Riggs Bldg., Washington, D. C. The plan 
appears to us both unwise and chimerical. 
A PERMANENT CouRT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE. A sugges- 


tion for the Program Committee of the Third Hague 
Conference. By James L. Tryon, Secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Peace Society, Director of the New England 
Department of the American Peace Society. (Reprint 
from the Yale Law Journal, January, 1913.) The Mas- 
sachusetts Peace Society, 31 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


There are few topics of more importance before the peace 
workers of the world than that set forth in this 17-page 
pamphlet. 


Peace Lecture Bureau, 
613 Colorado Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


The following persons may be secured to give ad- 
dresses before public meetings, churches, schools, and 
other organizations, on international arbitration and 
peace. Those wishing their services should communi- 
cate directly with them as to dates and terms: 


Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Marlboro St., Boston. 
Rev. A. E. Bartlett, 2024 Washington Boulevard, Chicago. 
Charles E. Beals, 30 North La Salle St., Chicago. 
Franklin S. Blair, Guilford College, N. C. 

Raymond L. Bridgman, State House, Boston. 

E. Howard Brown, Marshalltown, Iowa. 

Arthur Deerin Call, Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

W. C. Dennis, Union Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Rev. Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Miss Anna B. Eckstein, 29A Beacon St., Boston. 

Rev. Bradley Gilman, Canton, Mass. 

Dr. Thomas Edward Green, Plaza Hotel, Chicago, 111. 
Rev. J. J. Hall, D. D., Atlanta, Georgia. 

John F. Hanson, 367 Marguerite Ave., Portland, Ore. 
Prof. Benjamin H. Hibbard, Ames, Iowa. 

Hamilton Holt, 130 Fulton St., New York. 

Rev. William G. Hubbard, Zanesville, Ohio. 

K. S. Inui, 865 Second Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Abraham Lincoln Centre, Chicago, Il. 
Louis P. Lochner, 612 South Brearly St.. Madison. Wis. 
Rev. George L. Mason, Holderness N. TI. 

Edwin D. Mead, 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 

Lucia Ames Mead, 39 Newbury St., Boston. 

Judge William F. Norris, Washington. D.C. 

Judge Robert F. Raymond, Newton Centre. Mass. 

Dr. Ernst Richard, Columbia University, New York. 

W. P. Rogers, Dean of the Law School. Cincinnati. Ohio. 
George T. Smart, D.D.. Newton Highlands, Mass. 

Prof. Bromley Smith. Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 
Dr. Emanuel Sternheim, Greenville, Miss. 

Dr. Homer B. Sprague, Newton, Mass. 

Benjamin F. Trueblood, Colorado Bldg.. Washington. D. C. 
James L. Tryon, Ph. D., 31 Beacon St., Boston. 
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Wanted. 


The undersigned wishes to secure the following num- 
bers of THE ApvocaTE oF Peace and will gladly pay for 
them: ) 

September, 1901. 

March, April, May, July, October, 1893. 

All of 1895 except February. 

January, April, October, December, 1894. 

March, 1893. 

Address— CHARLES E. BEALS, 

30 North La Salle St., Chicago, III. 
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NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT 
OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
DEPOSITORY OF PEACE LITERATURE, 
JAMES L. TRYON, Director, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 





NEW YORK DEPARTMENT 


OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 


STATES OF NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY 
SAMUEL T. DUTTON, Director, 
Columbia University, New York. 


PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT 


OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 


DEPOSITORY OF PEACE LITERATURE, 





ROBERT C. ROOT, Director, 
Wright and Calender Building, Los Angeles, California. 








SO. ATLANTIC STATES DEPARTMENT 


OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 
DEPOSITORY OF PEACE LITERATURE, 


J. J. HALL, Director, 


First Baptist Church Bldg., Atlanta, Georgia. 
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Branches of American Peace Society. 


THe Burravo Peace Society, Buffalo, N. Y. 
John B. Olmsted, President. 
Frank F. Williams, Secretary. 


THe Cuicaco Peace Society, 30 North La Salle St. 
Leroy A. Goddard, President. 
Charles E. Beals, Secretary. 


CINCINNATI ARBITRATION AND PEACE SOCIETY, 
583 Considine Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
D. B. Meacham, President. 
G. W. Dubois, Secretary. 


THE CLEVELAND Peace Society, Cleveland, Ohio. 
T. S. McWilliams, D. D., President. 
D. C. Mathews, Western Reserve Univ., Secretary. 


Tue Connecticut Peace Society, Hartford, Conn. 
Wilbur Fisk Gordy, President. 
Prof. C. M. Geer, Secretary. 


THE GeoRGIA PEACE SOCIETY, 
First Baptist Church Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Dr. Henry C. White, President. 
Dr. J. J. Hall, Secretary. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN PEACE Society, New York, N. Y. 
Dr. Ernst Richard, President, 12 West 103d St. 
Mrs. E. J. Dornhoefer, Secretary, 482 E. 180th St. 


THE MAINE Peace Society, 95 Exchange Street, Portland. 
George L. Crosman, President. 
George E. Fogg, Secretary. 


THE MARYLAND Peace Society, Baltimore, Md. 
Eugene Levering, President. 
Andrew B. Wood, Secretary. 


TTHE MASSACHUSETTS PEACE SOCIETY, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Samuel B. Capen, LL. D., President. 
James L. Tryon, Ph. D., Secretary. 


THE MINNESOTA PEACE Society, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Cyrus Northrup, LL. D., President. 
W. D. MacLeod, Sec. and Treas., Gilfillan Block, 
St. Paul, Minn 


THE MissourRI PEACE SOCIETY. 
Hon. Richard Bartholdt, President. 
Prof. Manley O. Hudson, Secretary, 
Columbia, Mo. 


Section: The Columbia Peace Society, Columbia, Mo. 
Dr. R. H. Jesse, President. 
Manley O. Hudson, Secretary. 


THE NEBRASKA PEACE Soctety, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Hon. Don L. Love, President. 
Rev. A. L. Weatherly, Secretary. 


THE NEw HAMPSHIRE PEACE SOCIETY. 
Ernest Fox Nichols, Hanover, President. 
W. W. Thayer, Concord, Secretary. 


Section: The Derry Peace Society, Derry, N. H. 
Hon. L. H. Pillsbury, President. 
Rev. G. Haslam, Secretary. 


THE New York Peace Society, 507 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Andrew Carnegie, President. 

Prof. Samuel T. Dutton, Secretary. 

William H. Short, Executive Secretary. 
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Section: Hudson and Mohawk Riwers Peace Society, 
Alvuny, N. Y. 
William Gorham Rice, President. 
Frederick EB. Wadhams, Secretary. 


THE New YorK ITALIAN PEACE SOCIETY. 
Hon. A. Zucca, President. 
Giovani Daniele, Secretary, 2046 First Ave., N. Y. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA PEACE Society, Berkeley, Cal. 
Hon. W. Almont Gates, President. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Section: San José Normal School Peace Society. 
sad beeneseaneeun , President. 
bd00e AO e eee , Secretary. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PEACE SOCIETY, 
Wright and ‘Calender Building, Los Angeles, Cal 
Edward C. Bellows, President. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Section: The Redlands Peace Society. 
William C. Allen, President. 
Mrs, C. H. Covelle, Secretary. 


NorTH CAROLINA PEACE Society, Raleigh, N. C. 
Hon. J. Y. Joyner, President. 
John D. Berry, Secretary. 


THE OREGON PEACE Society, Oregonian Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
Judge John B. Cleland, President. 
William H. Galvani, Secretary. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ARBITRATION AND PEACE SOcIETY, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thomas Raeburn White, President. 
Prof. William I. Hull, Secretary, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Section: The Pittsburgh Peace Society. 
Hon. Joseph Buffington, President. 
Marvin F. Scaife, Secretary. 


THE RHODE ISLAND Peace Society, Providence, R. I. 
Charles Sisson, President. 
Robert P. Gifford, Secretary. 


THE UTAH Peace Society, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Governor William Spry, President. 
J. M. Sjodahl, Secretary. 


THE VERMONT PEACE Society, Montpelier, Vt. 
Hon. Frank Plumley, President. 
Benjamin W. Gates, Secretary. 


STATE OF WASHINGTON PEACE Society, Seattle, Wash. 
Rev. J. D. O. Powers, President. 
Mrs. H. P. Fish, 4706 Fourteenth Ave., N. E., Sec. 


THE WASHINGTON (D.C.) PEace Society. 
Hon. P. P. Claxton, Vice-President. 
F. E. Barrows, Secretary. 


THE WISCONSIN Peace Society, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Chief Justice John B. Winslow, President. 
Prof. Chester Lloyd Jones, Secretary. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN PEACE Society, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Supt. N. H. Chaney, President. 
Dr. J. W. Van Kirk, Secretary. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIATE PEACE ASSOCIATION. 
Dr. Charles F. Thwing, President, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Prof. S. F. Weston, Secretary, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
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Publications of the American Peace Society. 


The Teac of History in the Public Schools with Refer- 
ence to War and Peace.—Report of a committee of three 
appointed by the American Peace Society. 28 pages. Price 
5 cts. each ; $3.50 per hundred, prepaid. 


Tolstoy's Letter on the Russo-Japanese War.—48 pages and 
cover. Price, postpaid, 10 cts 


War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By Augustine Jones, 
Third edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each ; $3.00 per hundred. 


The International Mind.—By Nicholas Murray Butler. 12 
pages. Price, 5 cts. 


The Limitation of Armaments. —The position of the United 
States at the Hague Conference. By Edwin D. Mead. 28 
pages. Price 5 cts. per copy ; $3.00 per hundred. 


Historic Development of the Peace Idea.—By a F. 
Truebluod. Price 5 cts. per copy ; $3.50 per hundred. 


The Mission of the United States of America in the Cause of 
Peace.—By David J. Brewer, of the U. 8. Supreme Court. 
Address before the New Jersey State Bar Association, June 
12, 1909. 20 pages. 5 cts. per copy. 


A Primer of the Peace Movement.—By Lucia Ames Mead. A 
valuable compendium of statistics, arguments, facts, etc. 
26 pages. Price 6 cts.; $4.00 per hundred. 


A Solemn Review of the Custom of War.—By Noah Worces- 
ter, D.D. A reprint of the pamphlet first published in 
1814. 24 pages. Price 5 cts. ; $3.00 per hundred. 


Dymond’s Essay on War.—With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 


War from the Christian Point of View.—By Ernest Howard 
Crosby. Revised edition. $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 


The Case for Limitation of Armaments,— By Benjamin F. True- 
ood. Reprinted from the American Journal of International 
Law. 16 pages. 5 cts. each ; $3.50 per hundred. 


History of the American Peace Society and its Work.—16 
pages. Price 5 cts. per copy. 


The Absurdities of Militarism.—By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
12 pages. Price $1.50 per hundred. Third edition. 


An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3:00 per hundred, prepaid. 


The Interparliamentary Union and its Work.—By Rev. J. L. 
Tryon. 8 pages. 3 cts. each ; $1.50 per hundred. 


A Periodic Congress of the N: ations, with List of Congresses 
Held.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 12 pages. 5 cts. each. 
$2.50 per hundred. 


The Cost of War.—Giving approximate loss in men, in money. 
in destruction of property, and in indirect economic waste; 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 16 pages. 5 cts. per copy. 

. $3.00 per hundred. 


International Arbitration at the Opening of the Twentieth 
Century.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 24 pages. Price 
5 cts. each; $3.50 per hundred, postpaid. 


Perpetual Peace.—By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Benja- 
min F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 


Patriotism.—By Dr. William Everett. Harvard Phi Beta 
Kappa Oration, 1900. 16 pages. 5 cts. per copy. 


A Truce to the Toilers. By Amanda M. Hicks. Poem. 30 
cts. per hundred. 


The Arbitrations of the United States.—By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5 cts. each; $3.00 per hundred. 


The Figher Soldiership.—By Charles E. Beals. 56 pages. 
rice 


cts. 
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Missions and Iaternational Peace.—By Rev. Charles E. Jef- 
ferson, D.D. Address delivered at the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the American Board, Boston, October 12, 1910. 
16 pages $2.00 per hundred. 


Military Drill in Schools.—By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.50 per hundred, postpaid. 


William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government.— 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 24 pages with cover. 5 cts. 
each, or $3.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 


How the Sunday Schools May Aid the Peace Movement.— 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 4 pages. Price 50 cts. per 
hundred, postpaid. 


A Battle, as it Appeared to an Eye-witness.—By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No.1. “20 cts. per hundred. 


The Cherry Festival of Naumburg.—lLetter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


Washington's Anti-militarism.—Letter Leaflet No.6. 4 pages. 
Price 50 cts. per hundred, postpaid. 


Coals of Fire.—By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ Africa 
Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 30 cts, per 
hundred, prepaid. 


The Christ of the Andes.—8 pages. 


hundred, postpaid. 


Illustrated. $1.25 per 


Hymns for Peace Meetings.—6 pages. 5 cts. each; 35 cts. per 
ozen. 


Teaching Patriotism and Justice. 
Price $2.50 per hundred. 


Is Japan a Menace to the United States ?—By Rev. J. H. 
De Forest, thirty-three years a missionary in Japan. 12 
pages. $2.00 per hundred. 


War Facts—Peace Facts.—2 pages. Valuable for distribution 
at public meetings. 50 cts. per hundred. 


Report of the Thirteenth Universal Peace Congress. — Held 
at Boston in 1904. 350 pages. A most valuable document for 
all peace workers and students of the cause. Price 10 cts. 


By Lucia Ames Mead. 


The Two Hague Conferences.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 
16 pages. 5 cts. each; $2.50 per hundred. 


The Churches and the Peace Movement. By 
Tryon. 4 pages. Price 50 cts. per hundred. 


Rev. James L. 


Shall any National Dispute be Reserved from Arbitration ? 
—By Hon. J. H. Ralston. 8 pages. $1.00 per hundred. 


The Conditions of Peace Between the East and the West.— 
By H. De Forest, D. D. 16 pages. $2.50 per hundred. 


The Moral Damage of War tothe School Child—By Rev. 
Walter Walsh. 8 pages. 75 cts. per hundred. 


Arbitration, but Not Armaments.—By Prof. William I. Hull. 
Price $1.25 per hundred. 


Women and War.— By Grace Isabel Colbron. 4 pages. 50 cts. 
per hundred. 


Women in the Peace Movement.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 
8 pages. $1.25 per hundred. 


Militarism as a Cause of the High Cost of Living.—From the 
Report of the Massachusetts Commission on the Cost of 
Living, 1910. 12 pages. $1.50 per hundred. 


A World Treaty of Arbitration.—By James L. Tryon. 15 
pages. Price 5 cts. per copy. 


The Hague Peace Syetom in Operation.—By James L. Tryon. 
24 pages. Price 15 cts. 


Post Cards—National Dangers, National Defense.—Price, 40 
cts. per hundred. 








Che Adunrate of Pearce 


A Journal of the International 
Peace Movement. 
Price, One Dollar a Year. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The American Peace Society, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D.C. 








PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY THE 


American Peace Society. 


Prices Include Postage. 


Lay Down Your Arms. By the Baron- 
ess von Suttner. Authorized English 
translation by T. Holmes. New edi- 
tion, 65 cts. 


Memorrs oF BeErRTHA VON SUTTNER. 
Authorized translation. 2 volumes. 
Price, $4.00 net. 


SUMNER’s ADDRESSES ON WAR. The 
True Grandeur of Nations, The War 
System of the Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, and The Duel Between France 
and Germany: Three in one volume. 
Price, 65 cts. 


THE HAGureE PEACE CONFERENCES OF 1899 
AND 1907. By James Brown Scott. 
Two large vols. Price, $5.00 net. 


TEXTS OF THE PEACE CONFERENCES AT 
THE Hague, 1899 anp 1907. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by James Brown 
Scott. Prefatory Note by Elihu Root. 
447 pages. Price, $2.00. 


CHANNING’s DiscouRsES ON WAR. Dr. 
Channing’s Addresses on War, with 
extracts from discourses and letters. 
Price, 65 cts. 


ARBITRATION AND THE HAGuE CouRT. 
By Hon. John W. Foster. A concise 
manual of the chief features of the 
arbitration movement. Price, $1.00. 


THE ARBITER IN CouNcIL. A Compen- 
dium of Argument and Information 
on the Peace Movement. 567 pages. 
Price, $2.25. 


THE ETHICS OF FORCE. 
ner. Price, 60 cts. 


THE HuMAN Harvest. By David Starr 
Jordan. Cloth. $1.00. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNALS: A collection 
of the Schemes which have been pro- 
posed. Adds a long list of instances 
of international settlements by arbi- 
tral courts and commissions. By W. 
Evans Darby, LL.D. Cloth, over 900 
pages. Price, $4.00. 


WorLp ORGANIZATION. 
man. Price, 60 cts. 


THE FRIENDSHIP oF NATIONS. By Lucile 
Gulliver. A Story of the Peace Move- 
ment for Young People. 293 pages. 
Price, 75 cts., net. 


Tue -New Peace MOVEMENT. 
liam I. Hull. Price, $1.00. 


By H. E. War- 


By R. L. Bridg- 


By Wil- 
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INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION AND I’RO- 
CEDURE. By Robert C. Morris, of the 
New York Bar. 234 pages. Price, 
$1.45, postpaid. Foreword by Presi- 
dent Taft. 


THE NEWER IDEALS OF PEACE. 
Addams. Price, $1.25. 


THE Two HaGue CONFERENCES. By 
William I. Hull, Professor of History 
in Swarthmore College. 516 pzges. 
Price, $1.65. <A fine account of the 
work and results of the two Confer- 
ences. 


By Jane 


THE FurTureE oF War. By John de 
Bloch. Preface by W. T. Stead. The 
sixth volume of Mr. Bloch’s great 
work on “The Future of War,” con- 
taining all his propositions, sum- 
maries of arguments, and conclusions. 
Price, 65 cts. 


THE FEDERATION OF THE WorLD. By 
Benjamin F. Trueblood. Third edi- 
tion. Two new chapters. 227 pages. 
Price, 75 cts. 


A LEAGUE oF Peace. By Andrew Car- 
negie. The Rectorial Address deliv- 
ered by Mr. Carnegie to the students 
of the University of St. Andrews the 
17th of October, 1905. 47 pages. 
Price, 10 cts. 


TOLSTOY AND Ilis Message. By Ernest 
Howard Crosby. Cloth. Price, 50 cts. 


THE MorAL DAMAGE oF War. By Rev. 
Walter Walsh. Revised edition. A 
powerful arraignment of war from 
the moral point of view. Fresh, vig- 
orous, courageous. 462 pages. 75 cts. 


AMONG THE WorRLD’s PEACE-MAKERS. By 
Hayne Davis. An account of the In- 
terparliamentary Union and its work. 
Price, cloth, $1.00. Paper, 75 cts. 


CHRISTIAN NON-RESISTANCE. By Adin 
Ballou. 278 pages, cloth. Price, 50 cts. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE RED Cross. Henri 
Dunant. Translated from the French 
by Mrs. David H. Wright. 90 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 


PATRIOTISM AND INTERNATIONALISM. By 
Lucia Ames Mead. A Manual for 
Teachers. Containing Material for 
Progranis for May 18, etc. Price, 20 
cts. 


Wak INCONSISTENT WITH THE RELIGION 
or Jesus Curist. By David L. 
Dodge. A reprint of the first two 
pamphlets published in this country 
in behalf of Peace. Price, 65 cts. 


THE LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS. By 
Senator d’Estournelles de Constant. 
Paper presented to the Interparlia- 
mentary Conference at London, July. 
1906. 5 cts. to cover postage. 


Appresses. Edward Everett 
Hale. With Introduction by Edwin 
D. Mead. 150 pages. Price, 50 cts. 


GARRISON THE NON-RESISTANT. By Er- 
nest H. Crosby. Price, 50 cts. 


REPORTS OF THE NATIONAL PEACE COoN- 
GRESSES OF 1907, 1909, 1911, and 1913. 
Price, 75 cts. each. 

REPORT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
Peace Conoress, held in May, 1908. 
222 pages. Price, 65 cts. 


MoHONK 
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REPORTS OF THE MOHONK ARBITRATION 
CONFERENCES. 5 cts. per copy. 


THE GREAT ILLUSION. By Norman An- 
gell. An enlargement of the author’s 
previous remarkable work, “Europe’s 
Optical Illusion.” Price, $1.50. 


THe Peace ProBLEM. By Frederick 
Lynch. Introduction by Andrew Car- 
negie. Treats of the Progress of the 
last ten. years. 127 pages, cloth. 
Price, 78 cts. 


UNIVERSAL PEACE—WAR 1S MESMERISM. 
By Arthur E. Stilwell. 179 pages. 
Price, $1.50. A strong book. 


THE War Gop. By Israel Zangwill. A 
Tragedy in Five Acts. 164 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 


Beyonp War. A Chapter in the Nat- 
ural History of Man. By Vernon L. 
Kellogg, Professor in Stanford Univer- 
sity. A most instructive study of the 
bearings of evolution upon the final 
disappearance of war. 172 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 


EvoLUTION AND Empire. By John Wil- 
liam Graham, M. A. An unusually 
fresh and convincing answer to the 
contention that the modern doctrine 
of evolution supports war. 222 pages. 
Price, 60 cts. 


A SuHort History oF WAR AND PEACE. 
By G.H. Perris. An instructive sum- 
mary of the steps by which nations 
have passed from a state of constant 
war to a state of comparative peace. 
252 pages. Price, 75 cts. 


THE First Book or Wortp Law. By 
Raymond L. Bridgman. A compila- 
tion of the International Conventions 
to which the principal nations are 
signatory, with a survey of their sig- 
nificance. 308 pages, octavo. Price, 
$1.65. 


THE FISHERIES ARBITRATION ARGUMENT 
oF Hon. Ettnv Root. With an Intro- 
duction and Appendix by Dr. James 
Brown Scott. 674 pages. Price, $3.50. 


THE Passtnc oF War. A Study in 
Things that Make for Peace. By 
William Leighton Grane, Vicar of 
Cobham, Surrey. England. 258 pages, 
octavo. Price, $2.50. 


Prive ofr Wark. By Gustaf Janson. 350 
pages. Price, $1.30. A powerful story 
of the recent war in Tripoli. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MIND. By Nicholas 
Murray Butler. Price, $1.00. 


CONFERENCE. By 
123 pages. Price, 


Tue First HaGue 
Andrew D. White. 
55 cts. 


In THE VanouarD. By Katrina Trask. 
148 pages. Price, $1.25. A superb 3 
act play; founded on the war in 
Tripoli. 


THE PEACE MovEMENT IN AMERICA. By 
Julius Moritzen. 419 pages. Price, 
$3.00. 


Sworps AND PLoucHSHARES. By Lucia 
Ames Mead. 249 pages. Price, $1.50. 





